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CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE RANEE OF AURIPORE, 


THE Rajah of Auripore (began 
Major Harness) was the last of 
his race—the last of a race which 
was old when William and Harold 
were swearing friendship to each 
other in Normandy, and which was 
known in India when Alexander 
was leading his iron men of war 
from that land towards the home 
he never was to see. The Rajah 
was a weak man, fond of pleasure, 
of poetry, music, perfumes, flowers, 
nautches—almost as abandoned, 
in fact, to the delights of sense as if 
he were an old Roman or a modern 
boyard. It would not be correct, 
perhaps, to say that any nobleman 
in our own times was ever so reck- 
less or extravagant —that anyone 
had ever so greatly wasted his sub- 
stance, and neglected the people 
intrusted to his charge, as the Ra- 
jah of Auripore. But if there were 
such a one, at all events it was 
fortunate for him that no Mr. Des- 
mond was at hand to sit on his 
delinquencies as judge and execu- 
tioner, to determine and punish at 
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one and the same time. Well, gen- 
tlemen, any way, when the young 
Rajah was summoned from the 
zenanah to the throne, disturbances 
arose in the kingdom. ‘Turbulent 
nobles, levying war against the Ra- 
jah, or against each other, created 
disorders and committed excesses 
which we all agreed jeopardised 
the peace of the adjacent British 
territory. 

This Auripore was a wealthy 
state, and had long attracted the 
attention of the Honourable Com- 
pany. The sound of one of his 
rival’s guns had driven the Rajah 
from his hunting-seat to the protec- 
tion of the walls of the town. 

An officer was despatched to 
Auripore to warn the Rajah that 
such a spectacle of lawlessness 
was afflicting to the sense of the 
Company. 

The Rajah asked what he could 
do. There were those who told him 
that his enemy had been secretly 
encouraged by promises of help, if 
not by the actual assistance of men 
and money, from the power which 
now proffered him safety, if he 
would sign a treaty. <A treaty was 
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signed ; an imposing force of British 
soldiers and sepoys marched across 
the frontier and swept through the 
land with fire and sword. The 
Resident appointed to Auripore 
was Mr. Desmond, and the land 
soon felt the vigour of his sway. 
But still there were intrigues within 
the palace and tumults without. 
The revenues could not be col- 
lected—the turbulent landowners 
declared that they would not pay 
tribute. The subsidy fell into ar- 
rears ; each year added to the total 
of the debt. The Rajah sought to 
shut out the admonitions of the 
Resident by secluding himself in 
his zenanah ; but you may guess in 
vain. 

‘It is my duty to inform your 
highness,’ wrote Mr. Desmond, 
‘that if the grave offences which 
have been perpetrated against good 
faith, and if the neglect of your 
highness’s obligations be continu- 
ed, no alternative will be left to my 
government but to insist on the 
stipulations of the treaty which 
your highness so solemnly formed 
with us.’ 

The proclamations announcing 
the suspension of the Rajah’s rule 
were prepared—the measures for 
taking possession concerted—the 
land was already mapped out for 
the purposes of the new govern- 
ment. Acorps of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery assembled on the fron- 
tier to put down resistance. Sud- 
denly the force was ordered to 
withdraw. A long convoy laden 
with gold and silver was escorted 
from the Residence to the Com- 
pany’s treasury in Agra. The Ra- 
jah dismissed his ministry, his mu- 
sicians, his nautch-girls; reduced 
his hordes of retainers one-half. 
Some of his father’s most able ser- 
vants, hitherto neglected, were des- 
patched to the most unruly districts 
to displace his own favourites. Des- 
mond, with whom I was at the time, 
smiled when he heard the news. 
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‘ And who do they say, Moulvie, 
is at the bottom of all this?’ he said 
to our informant. ‘Will it last? 

‘I hear, my lord, it is a woman. 
If so, her rule will only endure 
as long as does the bloom of the 
flower.’ 

But it lasted longer than we 
thought, and Desmond felt that a 
blow had been given to his repu- 
tation at Calcutta and in Leaden- 
hall-street. And soon he received 
‘a secret and confidential’ des- 
patch, in which the Court said: 

‘The measures supposed to be 
necessary for the due enforcement 
of the treaty stipulations with his 
highness the Rajah of Auripore 
had caused an expenditure of no 
less than 270,000 rupees, 6 annas. 
The Council could not but express 
their regret that an error, approach- 
ing to precipitancy, had led to such 
a heavy and, it is thought, unwar- 
rantable outlay.’ 

Desmond held his peace; and 
Auripore continued to struggle on, 
and to keep wriggling away from 
annexation, like a wounded bird 
from a boa. It was rumoured, after 
a time, that the Rajah was about 
to elevate one of his favourites to 
the throne. ‘Who was she?’ we 
asked. 

‘A wonder of the world—a god- 
dess of women; fair as the snows 
on Dewanghiri ; her hair is golden, 
her eyes are blue, and her skin is 
white as alabaster.’ 

It was next announced in due 
time that a daughter had been born 
to his highness. Shortly after we 
were told that the Rajah was sick, 
and then that he was dead. 

At daybreak next morning the 
people saw proclamations on the 
walls. They were short and stern : 
‘The Rajah of Auripore having 
died without legitimate issue, or 
representative, or successor, the 
administration of his dominions 
has devolved, by virtue of treaty, 
on the Hon. East India Company.’ 
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The flames of the Rajah’s funeral 
pyre were still reddening the sky 
as Mr. Desmond issued from his 
compound and proceeded towards 
the palace, surrounded by his staff 
and escort. I was there at the time 
with the only party of regulars on 
the spot. The townspeople were 
alarmed by the tramp of men, and 
hastening to the gates, they saw 
through the gloaming the glare of 
the matches of the artillery and 
the sheen of bayonets. Fraser, who 
commanded the Auripore contin- 
gent, drew the men up in front of 
the main entrance of the palace; 
the cavalry of the contingent were 
on the flanks, covering the artillery. 
Inside the building—more like a 
small suburb than a palace —all 
was confusion: the natives in tur- 
moil, like a nest of ants. 

‘ And what of the Ranee? What 
of his highness’s child? asked an 
aged vakeel, who had been per- 
mitted to bear a writing from the 
palace to the Resident, which he 
had read in silence. 

His excellency looked at the 
envoy, whiffed his cheroot, puffed 
out a mouthful of smoke, and 
said, ‘ There is no Ranee ; and you 
know it. There is no child of the 
Rajah’s living ; and you know it.’ 

The vakeel tried to speak—could 
not—bowed, and retired. 

‘Now, Fraser,’ said his excel- 
lency, ‘proceed to execute your 
orders.’ 

Mr. Desmond thereupon rode 
into the courtyard, which was filled 
by the terrified followers of the 
Rajah. 

He gave the rein to his syce, 
and mounted the steps which led 
to the piazza in which the Rajah 
had held his court. He sat down 
on the Rajah’s throne. Musicians, 
nautch-girls, and hordes of the royal 
family of Auripore were brought 
before him; but as each came in 
terror to his feet, he waved his 
hay and simply said, ‘Go? 
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His eye was turned towards the 
grand staircase. Fraser came with 
long strides down the hall. 

‘The Ranee is in the zenanah, 
sir, and refuses to come. I fear to 
force the doors, for the men are 
hardly to be depended on. They 
are sulky already.’ 

‘Go back, Fraser, to the Ranee, 
as you call her. Say that if she 
can prove that she is the late Ra- 
jah’s wife, or that her child is his 
child, all that has been done must 
be then undone. If she does not 
come out, I will order Lieutenant 
Harness to force the doors.’ 

Fraser was about to speak, but 
a look caused him to depart with- 
out opening his lips. In a few 
minutes he returned, followed by 
his men. They were guarding a 
palkee, screened with curtains of 
golden tissue. The body of the 
litter was richly gilt and encrusted 
with precious stones, and from the 
summit a plume of peacocks’ fea- 
thers rose out of a cone-shaped 
socket, glittering with rough emer- 
alds and pearls. It was borne by 
four natives in the livery of the 
late Rajah, and by the side walked 
a group of veiled women, whose 
bangles clanked audibly at every 
step, so great was the silence. An 
aged man, clad in green and silver 
robes, with a staff of office in his 
hand, followed the litter. When 
the litter-bearers came before the 
throne on which the Resident sat, 
they laid it down, bowed to the 
ground, and retired. 

‘The Ranee has come, your ex- 
cellency,’ said Fraser. ‘Her high- 
ness is in the litter with her child.’ 

‘Let the woman who calls her- 
self the Ranee of Auripore appear, 
with her child, replied the Resi- 
dent, speaking in Hindoostanee. 

There was a pause for a moment 
—a rustling, as if of some soft gar- 
ment inside the curtains of the lit- 
ter, and then a voice, sweet, full, 
and strong, rang through the hall: 
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‘The Ranee of Auripore hears 
the Sahib Resident’s words. She 
knows he cannot mean to outrage 
a woman and a queen; he will not 
call on her to unveil her face before 
the people. In the name of all 
that is sacred, she protests against 
his acts! She appeals to his mas- 
ters, sure that they will repair the 
wrong done to one of their most 
faithful friends and allies.’ 

‘It is by the orders of my mas- 
ters the Company that I claim 
their rightful territory. I tell you, 
woman, you are not the Ranee of 
Auripore, nor is the child that you 
have within there the child of the 
Rajah.’ 

There was another pause, and 
the voice spoke again : 

‘The proofs of what I say, O 
Resident, are clear as day. Let 
the Resident look and see!’ 

The old man took a roll of papers 
and was advancing to the throne, 
when he was arrested by the words 
of the Resident : 

‘It is vain! I know the papers 
that have been written and the wit- 
nesses who have been suborned. 
But I have proof—proof positive, 
do you hear, woman?—that the 
Rajah for two long years has been 
as one that is dead, without sense 
or reason, and that he could not 
contract a marriage. As to the 
child, the proof that it is not his is 
in your palkee and in your arms. 
Produce the child, and all the world 
will see the truth.’ 

The Resident leaned slightly for- 
ward and waited. A suppressed 
cry came from within the curtains 
—then, after a while, the wail ofan 
infant stole forth, as if it had been 
awakened from its sleep; and the 
voice said, 

‘ Take thou the child, and judge” 

At the sound of her name one 
of the maids stepped to the litter, 
put in her arms, and withdrew them 
with an infant, slightly clad in a 
little muslin robe which permitted 
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its brown legs and arms to be 
seen. 

The Resident examined the lit- 
tle thing as it lay struggling in its 
nurse’s arms, terrified at the strange 
faces around it; a smile played 
round his mouth : 

‘It is well done —very well 
done. Now let us see the mo- 
ther.’ 

As he spoke, springing from the, 
musnud he rushed to the palkeer 
tore open the curtains, and turn- 
ing round to the crowd, exclaimed 
scornfully : 

‘See the woman who is mother 
of the Rajah’s child !” 

Striving in vain to draw back the 
curtain with one hand, while with 
the other she sought to clutch her 
veil and cover her face and bosom, 
was a woman of singular beauty. 
She seemed to us all a European. 
Her golden hair fell in masses over 
her shoulders, her cheeks flushed 
anger and shame, and her eyes, 
burning with rage, gave light and 
animation to her features. Her 
arms, covered with bracelets, her 
neck, heavy with strings of emer- 
alds and diamonds, were rounded 
and fair; and as she seized the 
curtain in her right hand there was 
something of the wounded tigress 
in her passionate efforts and cries. 

‘Shame, coward ! to do me this 
wrong,’ she exclaimed. ‘Is there 
no man among you all to strike 
him to the earth? O, that a look 
could blast you where you stand !” 

The curtain was drawn, and a 
cry of despair, followed by sobs, 
burst from the Ranee. 

Turning to the woman who held 
the wailing child, the Resident 
said : 

‘Take back the infant to her 
who owns it. Do you, who are 
her people, remove that woman 
hence. Let her go as she pleases 
with her ill-gotten gold, but I can- 
not permit her to deceive you. 
Know you this, all ye people who 
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hear me. Three years ago, the 
woman who calls herself Ranee of 
Auripore came to the Rajah’s ze- 
nanah. From the date of her ar- 
rival, she, by her spells, as you 
would say, bewitched the Rajah. 
When she had, by pandering to his 
miserable debaucheries, destroyed 
his intellect and ruined his body, 
she began the plot which I this day 
have brought to naught.’ 

The ‘Auripore Case’ furnished 
themes in the Upper House to 
Lord Slapperton, to Mr. Straddles 
Q.C., in the Lower House, and to 
the lawyers for a long time, as you 
all know. Mr. Desmond was de- 
nounced in parodies of Burke’s and 
Sheridan’s speeches against Warren 
Hastings. The Honourable Com- 
pany was assailed with declama- 
tions, which it thought of con- 
siderably less weight than rupees. 
The end of it all was, that Auri- 
pore was finally annexed, and Des- 
mond ruled bravely and wisely in 
the palace of the Rajah, or rather 
in a very snug Residence of much 
greater comfort outside it. He 
ruled prosperously, too; he crush- 
ed rebellion; he made war, and 
he conquered ; he annexed more 
states ; he had rivals and enemies, 
but he sat solid and fixed in his 
place of power as one of the deities 
of the people, and they trembled 
at his name. 

And now comes another part of 
my story, and a singular affair it 
was. It was one night in June— 
a night which had followed a day 
of intense heat. The wind blew 
in soughs — hot and choking as 
though they were blasts blurted 
forth from a furnace. The Re- 
sident’s bedroom opened on a 
veranda, a sentry paced to and 
fro in the garden below, and the 
punkahwallah, pulling his rope 
with machine-like regularity, sat 
close to the window. The Resi- 
dent suddenly awoke—God knows 
why. It was just in time. At his 


bedside stood a figure, draped in 
black, with upraised hand, Ere he 
could speak, a flash dazzled his 
eyes from a pistol so close to his 
head that the flame burnt his brow; 
but strong, prompt, and fearless, 
the Resident was on his legs in a 
moment, and grappling the assas- 
sin, tore from his hand a dagger. 
In another instant he was struck 
to the ground by a heavy blow; 
but the report had aroused the 
Residency, and the wretches fled. 
Instant search, headed by the 
Resident himself, was made, but 
it was to no effect. 

Footsteps as of two persons—- 
one with very small feet — were 
traced in the garden, but they 
were lost in the grass of the com- 
pound. A violent storm baffled 
the pursuit, and we returned with- 
out any clue to the would-be mur- 
derers. 

‘It is very strange, you know, 
Fraser,’ said the Resident, as we 
were assembled in his room, ‘ but 
I could almost swear it was a wo- 
man I was struggling with when I 
was knocked down. ‘The punkah- 
wallah and the Sepoy may be in 
it. However, let the matter rest 
now. It was a near thing for me. 
By the bye, let us see the dagger 
I took in the struggle.’ 

It lay on the table—a sharp sti- 
letto-like blade, with walrus-tooth 
handle inlaid with gold. Fraser 
took up the weapon, and we all 
examined it curiously. 

‘It is a Kashmir dagger,’ said 
he. ‘Excellency, you had indeed 
a lucky escape. See! there is a 
groove full of poison, fresh and 
green; a scratch would probably 
have killed you.’ 

‘ My life is in the hands of God, 
Fraser, as are all our lives ; and if 
He willed me now to die by the 
dagger of an assassin, I could say, 
His will be done ’ 

It may be imagined that there 
was a pretty stir made through 
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the whole district, although the Re- 
sident was not at all concerned 
about it. There was a strict in- 
quiry carried on by order of the 
government. Everyone near the 
place was examined, but no light 
was thrown on the transaction. 

Lall Bukh, punkahwallah, de- 
posed that he was working away 
at his rope, and listening to the 
distant thunder, when he heard a 
shot in the Resident’s room, and 
cries for help. He saw something 
like a bear struggling with the Resi- 
dent, and in another moment, as 
he was running to aid him, a thing 
like a tiger, with wings and fiery 
eyes, sprang out, nearly killed him, 
and vanished through the garden. 
He could say no more. 

Sheik Munnoo, sepoy, deposed 
that he was on duty below the ve- 
randa, when suddenly he heard a 
shot and loud cries inside. He was 
running to the spot, when several 
figures leaped out into the garden, 
at one of which he fired, and to 
another gave a bayonet-thrust, both 
without effect. He pursued, but 
lost sight of them all in the dark 
among the buildings of the com- 
pound. 

No one else knew anything what- 
ever concerning the murderous at- 
tempt, and it remained an utter 
mystery who were concerned in it 
or how they managed to get inside 
the Residency, which was sur- 
rounded by lofty walls, and was 
guarded by sentries within hail of 
each other; but of course there 
were suspicions that the Ranee 
had something to say to the affair, 
as she had sworn to have her re- 
venge on Desmond. The strangest 
reports flew through the bazaars. 
It was said that Fraser, whom I 
have mentioned, an officer of the 
Company’s service, who had been 
in command of the late Rajah’s 
contingent, and who was actually 
in charge of the native troops in 
the city at the time, had been for 


some period before the Rajah’s 
death in intimate relations with 
this woman, and knew all about 
her ; indeed, there were people 
who believed she was sheltered by 
his servants with his knowledge 
long after the annexation. Any- 
way, the friendship which had sub- 
sisted between him and Desmond 
cooled, and at last Fraser was 
removed to another district; but 
there, as elsewhere, he got into 
difficulties about money. Ere his 
wife died, there had been already 
a great scandal about some native 
lady which caused much unhappi- 
ness in his home, and the bazaars 
had it that it was this lady who after- 
wards became Ranee of Auripore, 
while others were of opinion, as 
Mr. Desmond I know was, that 
the Ranee was really a European 
adventuress, though we never could 
get at the truth. 

Desmond, in fact, never wished 
to sift the matter to the bottom ; 
but it was remarked that when 
Fraser, who had powerful interest 
which got him over endless scrapes, 
was sent off to the North-west, he 
relaxed many precautions which 
had been instituted after the mid- 
night outrage. No open rupture 
ever took place between them in- 
deed, and to the last Mr. Des- 
mond took the greatest interest in 
Fraser’s little daughter, who was a 
beautiful child—wonderfully so in- 
deed, considering that her mother 
was very plain. To add to the in- 
terest created by her great beauty, 
there was a report going that Mrs. 
Fraser never could bear the child, 
and had become subject to a strange 
hallucination that it was not her 
own, but that it had been changed 
at nurse; and in that belief the 
poor woman died. 


‘And where is this Fraser now?” 
inquired Lord Bellbrook. 

‘He’s yet in the Company’s ser- 
vice, and had the raising-of a regi- 
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ment of irregulars, which did good 
service in the last war, and now 
goes by his name; but he is a 
sad fellow for getting into trouble. 
Don’t you remember an affair in 
Dublin—a Colonel Fraser who was 
beaten coming out of Morris’s 
gambling-house ? That was the 
very man. He has gone back to 
India, I hear, in a desperate state; 
and my sister, who knew poor Mrs. 
Fraser well, writes me word that 
the young lady has been taken by 
Sir Denis to live with him till bet- 
ter times have turned up, though 
he has no great liking for the fa- 
ther.’ 

‘ And this woman was never dis- 
covered, you say? Could not the 
government find out all about her 
in such a country as India, where 
money goes a long way? God bless 
me! Mr. Brady, you look ill! What 
is the matter?” 

- Muttering some excuse about 
the heat of the room, I rose from 
the table, apologised to the presi- 
dent of the mess for a little giddi- 
ness and temporary indisposition, 
and almost tottered rather than 
walked out into the corridor. 

‘Poor fellow! whispered Mr. 
Casey to the major as I left. ‘He 
lost his father in India, and his 
mother was drowned coming home 
with him from Calcutta. I sup- 
pose he can’t bear to hear people 
talk of the place ; no wonder.’ 

The night-air cooled my heated 
cheeks, but I felt as though my 
blood had turned to molten lead. 
Go where I might this woman was 
rising up by night and by day. 
This woman your mother! Have 
you a drop in your veins, Terence 
Brady, of such a nature as that? 
Better to die at once than live to 
walk the earth, and to become some 
day the true son of such as her 
child must be. Where—O, where! 
—was this misery to end? Every 
year was revealing some new cause 
of fear and dislike: hate, or a 
VOL. II. 
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dread so wild that it was allied to 
hate, was taking the place of the 
tenderness and the boundless love 
which had once filled my very soul 
for her. What touches remained to 
be added to the picture which had 
driven forth the memories of the 
dream of my boyhood’s devotion 
and idolatry ? 

I sought in vain to shut out the 
thoughts that would come unbid- 
den. As the major’s story went 
on I listened to him with a sicken- 
ing apprehension; one word was 
more dreadful than the other. What 
to those around me was merely an 
interesting story about a man in 
whom they felt some languid cu- 
riosity was to me a frightful reve- 
lation—a slough of despair. Tears 
did not relieve me, though God 
knows they came welling from my 
hot eyes like lava. 

The conviction had grown on my 
mind that’ the woman associated 
with Fraser was the same as she 
who had blighted my father’s pros- 
pects, ruined his career, embittered 
the last years of my grandfather’s 
life, who had suddenly seized on 
a dreadful calamity with such dex- 
terity and feline swiftness to turn 
it to her advantage in the scheme 
she was meditating, to desert her 
child for her unholy passion or 
caprice, and who now was stand- 
ing at the secret tribunal within 
my breast, accused by her son of 
dreadful crimes. For with a revul- 
sion of feeling which had been 
coming on slowly and laboriously, 
bearing against the strong barriers 
of my natural affection till they 
burst beneath accumulating pres- 
sure, I arrived at the conclusion 
that the false Ranee of Auripore— 
the woman who had ruined this 
wretched Rajah and quickened his 
death—the woman who had placed 
the pistol to the head of the sleep- 
ing Resident—the evil genius of 
my existence — was no _ other 
than the glittering heartless girl 

Cc 
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who had fascinated my father, who 
had maddened her husband, had 
abandoned her child, and had of 
her own free will finally sought a 
career in the vile intrigues of the 
zenanah, without a future or a 
friend. You will see hereafter 


how far my conclusions were jus- 
tified. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
WELCOME TO KILMOYLE. 


Ir was on a fine May day, more 
than a year after our arrival in Ire- 
land, that the roll of our drums, 
coming nearer and nearer, roused 
the town of Kilmoyle to more than 
normal activity. 

‘ The army is coming! Here are 
the soldiers, Kitty darlin’! Run, 
boys! Hurry up, alannah ! 

The whole population, deserting 
business, such as it was, flocked to- 
wards the bridge to gaze on a sight 
which, possessing attractions for 
most folk, is perfectly irresistible 
to an Irish crowd. It was market- 
day. Streams of the peasantry 
flowed in contending currents 
through the main street, which, long 
drawn out, ended promiscuously in 
a grand flourish of mud-hovels, 
striving with might and main to 
render themselves distinguishable 
from the wide expanse of bog, over 
which they peered with an ostenta- 
tious pretence of roof and doorway. 
Above the hum of many voices in 
sale and bargain, and the strains 
of ballad-singers, rose the tumult 
of pigs, the clangour of geese and 
the lowing of cattle, mingled with 
the shrill adjurations of professional 
beggars, and the cries for charity 
of cripples and ‘objects’ of all 
kinds, who seem to spring out of 
the ground on such occasions in 
the Green Isle. Peasants’ carts, la- 
den with flour, butter, and mounds 
of women and children, formed 


little islands in the thoroughfare, 
or, drawn up in files by the rugged 
border of stone which did duty as 
a pavé, compressed the crowd in 
the narrow street. The ford of the 
river below the bridge was thronged 
by peasant girls, preparing for the 
ordeal of shoes and stockings, in 
which they were going to enter the 
town in due form, stumping over 
the old hump-backed arches which 
had felt the tramp of St. Ruth’s 
Frenchmen and the march of De 
Ginkel’s veteran Dutch. The men, 
taking off their swallow-tailed coats, 
hung them over their shoulders 
across the universal blackthorn, 
from which the garments floated 
like pennons significant of battle. 
The general effect of the scene 
produced an impression that a no- 
mad race on their pilgrimage to an 
unknown land were passing through 
the town. Indeed, most of them 
could have moved off as they stood, 
walked to the ends of the earth, 
and left nothing behind them. In 
the space formed by the market- 
house on one side, the court- 
house and a line of small shops 
on the other, were the booths and 
stalls of itinerant dealers in cakes, 
calico, coloured wood-engravings 
of the worst possible style, haber- 
dashery, clothing, and cheap finery 
—the precipitate out ofthe troubled 
waters of petty commerce all over 
the world which settles down in 
Ireland. The sun flashing from 
the mica and window-panes shone 
on a proud pile of granite—a castle- 
like edifice enclosed by a high wall. 
It was indeed the Castle of Indo- 
lence, within which, pent up in dis- 
content and sloth, some hundreds 
of paupers, out of many miserable 
thousands, equally needy outside, 
sought refuge from want and death. 
On the bank ofthe river lower down, 
surrounded by a still higher wall, 
towered aloft in its solid magnifi- 
cence the county gaol. Nearer the 
bridge, a substantial whitewashed 
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house, protected by walls of ma- 
sonry, faced the high road, offering 
a strong contrast in its regular out- 
lines and comfortable appearance 
to the cabins which formed a squa- 
lid suburb. It was the police bar- 
rack. Just over the belt of trees 
which marked the course of the 
Carra through the rich meadows 
were visible the chimneys of Kil- 
moyle Castle. Two or three man- 
sions of less pretensions, each 
nestled in its own wood, dotted 
the rolling hills which circled the 
flat moor speckled with dark 
mounds of peat. My pulse quick- 
ened as I made out the grove that 
hid Lough-na-Carra from my eager 
eyes. Down the road, half hidden 
in the dust which arose beneath 
their tread, appears our column 
of infantry, preceded by the mount- 
ed officers, of which I, Terence 
Brady, was one, and by the drum- 
mers and fifers, who were drum- 
ming and fifing away their loudest 
and shrillest in the quick march of 
‘The Royal Bengal Tigers.’ The 
bayonets glistening i in the sun, the 
life and motion of the scarlet line 
as it twined along the road in and 
out of the light gray cloud which 
ascended from the beat of many 
feet, the flashing of accoutrements, 
were delightful to the beholders, 
but. afforded no pleasure to us 
thirsty warriors, who, hot and 
fagged, had left Athlone in the 
early morning. It was not agree- 
able to be bandied about as we had 
been lately, to aid the constabulary 
in keeping the peace—as if that 
could be kept which was always 
broken. The old soldiers from 
India, and the young soldiers who 
had not long left the dépdét of the 
regiment, were in no very genial 
mood as they strode over the 
bridge, although the beauty and 
fashion of Kilmoyle, and all the 
townsfolk and county visitors, had 
flocked there to gaze upon them. 
‘It’s worse than Fuzzypore, that 


was all mud, mosques, and mon- 
keys ! said one. 

‘Well, I thought it was hard to 
beat our last billet, at Ballyna- 
pogue,’ grumbled another; ‘but 
I'd give a pint to get back there 
this minit.’ 

‘Murphy, show us your dadda’s 
mansion and grounds, will you ?’ 

‘There it is, Jack, just beyont 
the church there in the wood ; but 
Sir Dinis is keeping us out of it.’ 

‘I’ve only seen one decent-look- 
ing girl in the whole pack of them 
—such a lot of thick-shanked ugly 
devils I haven’t laid eyes on since 
we left the Hottentot Venuses.’ 

As the drums and fifes marched 
on, the listeners kept pace with 
them to the gates of the half-ruined 
barrack which had been prepared 
for the reception of the novel visi- 
tors. Kilmoyle had gone out of 
date as a military station ever since 
the time of ’98, when it was the 
head-quarters of the Kilmoyle 
Yeomanry, whose standing toast 
on their ‘dinner nights’ was— 
‘Here’s to the Kilmoyle Light 
Horse—the terror of Bonaparte ! 
The band rolled and squeaked its 
last ruffle and strain; Major Bag- 
shaw, reining in his horse, gave 
orders to keep out the crowd, 
which would fain have followed 
the head of the column into the en- 
closure, and became unpopular on 
the spot. The companies wheeled 
into line along the parade-ground, 
the major and I dismounted, and 
the men stood eyes front as Bag- 
shaw walked down the line with 
the air of a man who has a solemn 
duty to perform in finding fault 
with something or other, and yet is 
rather puzzled to execute it. Not 
that the major was a querulous or 
ill-conditioned person. He was one 
of those meritorious officers who 
cannot believe they are doing their 
duty unless they are making their 
authority felt some way or another 
among their men, simply because 
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they think they understand the 
Queen’s regulations, and do not 
understand human nature. If duty 
was to be performed at all, it could 
only be done, he thought, in con- 
sequence ofa direct order for each 
particular act; and it was almost 
disobedience in his eyes for a man 
to pretend to do anything unless 
he were told to do it, as it certainly 
was the sum of human wickedness 
to do more or less than the exact 
thing ordered. 

‘ Captain Savage,’ quoth the ma- 
jor, ‘there was a great deal too 
much talking in the company as it 
came into the town.’ 

Captain Savage was a centurion 
who had risen from the ranks, and 
had borne all the evils of his un- 
happy elevation with much forti- 
tude, living ever in the hope that 
if anyone must die in the regiment, 
it might be a major for choice; not 
that he disiiked majors in the ab- 
stract, but that he desired to be a 
major in the concrete, to sell, and 
retire, with or without Mrs. Savage, 
to a small Channel island. He 
stood at attention, as if he were a 
ranker once more, murmured some 
mild acknowledgment of the rebuke 
into his stock, and scowled at his 
sergeant, who looked in his turn 
fiercely along the line with an eye 
which shot its arrows right into the 
rear rank. The subalterns, Wilmot 
and Nash, exchanged a glance from 
flank to flank, which, in plain ren- 
dering, meant—‘ Don’t you think 
it’s rather fun for old Bagshaw to 
drop on old Savage?’ They agreed 
it was with the same look. The 
major passed on, and had just 
reached the second man of the 
next company, when he started 
perceptibly, drew himself up stiffly, 
and then, pointing with his finger 
in a menacing manner to a private, 
exclaimed, in solemn and awe-in- 
spiring tones, 

‘Captain Desmond, what is the 
matter with that man?’ 
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The officer thus addressed arched 
his brows with a look of curiosity, 
and examined the object suggested 
by the major’s digit with profound 
attention. The object was a thin, 
muscular, sunburnt, swarthy soldier, 
with coarse black hair and stubbly 
whiskers. Standing bolt upright, 
with every finger and thumb in its 
proper place, his toes, knees, hands, 
and arms all according to regula- 
tion, and staring right before him 
at the major’s finger, the unhappy 
private presented an appearance of 
soldierly exactness and regulation 
rigidity with which it was hard to 
find fault. 

‘The man? That man, Major 
Bagshaw !’ said Captain Desmond, 
after a leisurely survey. ‘I see no- 
thing wrong about him.’ 

‘ Nothing wrong, sir! Good hea- 
vens exclaimed the major, in a 
voice of expostulation, half-broken 
with emotion. ‘Do, pray, Captain 
Desmond, look at that ! 

Taking a step nearer to the cul- 
prit, with outstretched arm he put 
his forefinger on the junction in 
front of the neck of the collar of 
the coatee, which had become un- 
hooked, and through the narrow 
rift in which an accustomed eye 
might observe that the stiff black 
stock had become relaxed from its 
grasp of the windpipe, and from im- 
perfect buckling stood out, so as to 
leave a section of brawny, brown 
throat visible. Then turning slowly 
round, with a look which plainly ex- 
pressed his opinion of the offence, 
the major repeated, with much gra- 
vity, ‘ Pray look at that, Captain 
Desmond—look at that !’ 

‘Yes, sir, I see. The man had 
sun-stroke in India, and, I suppose, 
eased off his stock ; but when I in- 
spected the company this morning 
he was all right. It shall be seen 
to.’ 


The major waved his hand and 
passed on; but so happy was he 
in having detected the criminal 
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neglect, that he condoned several 
irregularities of greater consequence 
in the rest of his inspection. After 
a while, the imposing ceremony 
was over, the dismiss was called, 
and the men proceeded to their 
new quarters. Although damages 
had been rigidly exacted from the 
last tenants, and every nail-hole 
duly counted and paid for, the 
apartments assigned to the field- 
officer, his captains, and subalterns 
were by no means of a magnificent 
character, or even strictly comfort- 
able. Bare walls, stained doors, 
carpetless floors, and rusty grates, 
all had a look of desolation which 
only an Arab of the desert, or a 
British officer, can understand. 
Whilst we were engaged in map- 
ping out chambers, and fixing the 
sites for bedstead, portable chair, 
portmanteaux, and favourite por- 
trait, the rumble of a carriage sum- 
moned many heads to the windows. 
The soldiers in the room above 
me, already in shirt-sleeves and 
forage-caps, with pipes in their 
mouths, were staring at the vehi- 
cle, which drew up outside my 
window. 

‘Isn’t she an elegant girl,—the 
tall one with the dark hair, I 
mean ?” 

‘ Hush, boys ! maybe they’d hear 
us. That’s Sir Denis that’s with 
them, I’m sure, the captain’s uncle 
—him whose house I showed you 
through the trees nigh hand the 
church; and that’s his niece, Miss 
Butler—the other one I niver seen 
afore.’ 

‘ Faith, and she’s not bad either! 
What fine fair hair she has, and 
she’s full of fun! O! faith, they’re 
looking! Draw back—there’s the 
captain ! 

My heart was beating a double 
tattoo. What was I doing? Rush- 
ing out to greet the welcome visi- 
tors? No. Looking out of the 
window? No. Peeping, at all 
events, at my old friend? No, I 


dared not look ; I could not peep. 
The fact was, I was in a false, 
a particularly false position. My 
room was on the ground floor, and 
was nearly level with the parade. 
There was no blind to the window ; 
and although a person outside 
could not see right down to the 
floor, a few feet more elevation 
gave a complete command of the 
apartment except at a small angle 
beside the window close to the 
wall. As ill luck would have it, 
I had ordered ‘a tub,’ and I was 
enjoying the refreshing splashes of 
the Carra water, after my hot and 
dusty ride, in the bath-corner, where 
my servant had laid down a piece 
of oilcloth, when I was surprised 
by the roll of the carriage-wheels. 
Ere I could start across the room 
to the side where my clothes were 
piled up on a chair near the door, 
to my horror two bonnets rose high 
above the window-sill—the Castle 
coachman towered aloft—the great 
carriage-horses could almost have 
laid their noses on me had they 
put in their necks through the 
open window. As long as I kept 
recumbent in my tub in the corner, 
I was safe; but if I moved, I was 
in full view of the occupants of the 
carriage. It was a very unpleas- 
ant—a very ridiculous—position ; 
but although many ideas flashed 
through my brain—such as throw- 
ing a wet towel at the coachman, 
and splashing water in the horses’ 
faces—I dared not execute any of 
them, and to this moment I have 
never decided on the proper course 
under all the circumstances. I 
could see Sir Denis’s hat, and the 
feathers and ribbons in the bon- 
nets made me cringe again, as they 
nodded and fluttered close to the 
window. The voices sounded in my 
very ear. I was aware that Cap- 
tain Desmond had come to the 
carriage. 

‘When you have quite satisfied 
Mary that you have the stronger 
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hand of the two,’ breaks out Sir 
Denis, ‘perhaps you will be good 
enough to let me welcome you !’ 

‘My dearuncle! You, a preux 
chevalier, can never find fault with 
me for paying my duty to my fair 
cousin (Gerald Desmond was 
rather a prig.) 

They shook hands. I could see 
their heads wagging. Captain Des- 
mond’s voice again : 

‘And you too, uncle—’pon my 
honour, you are younger than 
ever.’ 

‘Well, I can’t wonder at your 
thinking so if you see my looks 
reflected in the face you are look- 
ing at,’ said Sir Denis. ‘Mary, my 
dear, you have quite forgotten to 
present your cousin Gerald to your 
friend and mine.’ 

‘Captain Desmond is so nerv- 
ous, uncle ; I was waiting for him 
to recover himself,’ replied Mary. 
‘Cousin, let me introduce you to 
Miss Mabel Fraser, whom we of 
her familiars are allowed to call 
Mab. ‘That is a long way off for 
you yet.’ 

Captain Desmond, I am sure, 
made a bow, and said, 

‘I am charmed to be allowed 
to speak to Miss Fraser at all.’ 

‘And now, Gerald, I want to 
know the commanding officer, and 
the girls of course would like to 
see all the young fellows. You 
must all come over to dinner to- 
night ; and you, Gerald, will stop at 
the Castle, of course, if you can. 
We'll try and get up a dance as 
soon as possible, but there’s scarce 
a soul left in the county, as the 
boys have been making themselves 
very agreeable to resident land- 
lords lately. Well, what kind of a 
man is your major, and how do 
you like being umeroté in the 
line ?” 

‘Well, uncle, they’re not a bad 
set of fellows, take them all in all. 
Bagshaw the major is a pompous 
old muff, but a good soldier ; Sa- 


vage, the senior captain here— 
mind this, cousin Mary, and no 
trifling with young affections — is 
nearer fifty than forty. Mrs. Sa- 
vage and two columns of her in- 
fantry are moving with the baggage 
train. Harcourt, a son of the 
Granby Harcourt you knew in 
former days in India, is a capital 
fellow. So is Potts. As to the 
subs, they are like all subs,— 
some are merry and wise, and 
some are wise and not merry, and 
some neither. They are black, 
brown, and white—tall and short, 
fat and lean. They'll all be trotted 
out at the Castle for the inspection 
of cousin Mary, Miss Fraser, and 
the ladies of Leitrim, and you can 
judge for yourselves.’ 

‘And where’s Terence ? Where 
is my old friend and playmate, 
Terence Brady ? asked that angel 
voice. (O! Terry, Terry! don’t 
splash the water!) ‘I so long to 
see him back among us all again ! 
(God bless you, Mary dear, for the 
words !) ‘It’s strange he has not 
been out to see us.’ (How could 
I? Whocancome out if you won’t 
let a man get athis clothes?) ‘I 
fully expected he would have been 
the first to welcome us.’ 

‘QO! Brady the doctor? Yes, 
to be sure. I can’t imagine why 
he hasn’t made his bow, as he has 
nothing to do. I forgot, for a 
moment, you and he were old 
friends ; but, though I’m bound to 
hunt out old Bagshaw for you, the 
doctor must really be responsible 
for himself. Excuse me for a 
moment; I’m off to find the 
major.’ 

‘Stay, Gerald, said his uncle ; 
‘I will go with you. The girls 
won't mind staying in the carriage 
for a moment—particularly as they 
are surrounded by gallant admirers 
aloft there,’ he added, looking up 
at a couple of windows from which 
a knot of officers’ heads were visi- 
ble. ‘It is only right for me to 
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call on Major Bagshaw first, and 
not ask him to come down to me.’ 

‘ Always right in form and mat- 
ter, Sir Denis,’ replied Captain 
Desmond. ‘ We'll leave the ladies 
to criticise Nash, Wilmot, Everest, 
and Boyle, who have been taking 
a good peep for the last ten mi- 
nutes.’ 

Sir Denis and his nephew walked 
across the barrack-yard to the 
senior officer's quarters. The la- 
dies sat silent for a moment. 

‘Mab, why did you give my 
hand a squeeze just now?’ asked 
Miss Butler. 

‘I, Mary dear!—a squeeze! 
When? replied Miss Fraser, with 
a little tremor in her voice. ‘Iam 
sure I was not aware of it.’ 

‘Why, your hand is trembling 
now as you speak, Mab; and as to 
squeezing, I really thought it was 
cousin Gerald’s great paw for the 
moment.’ 

I listened ; for my life I could 
not help it. 

‘If this happened when Gerald 
appeared, I should have fancied it 
was a case of love at first sight. 
Are you well, Mab dear ?—you are 
trembling still.’ 

‘It is only a little nervousness— 
all these men staring at us, per- 
haps,’ replied Miss Fraser. ‘It will 
go off presently.’ 

‘Before dinner-hour, I hope, at 
all events, my child,’ said Miss 
Butler affectionately. ‘And now, 
what do you think of him ?’ 

‘Of whom, Mary?’ 

‘Of whom, Mab? How pro- 
voking you are! Don’t you know ? 
—I can only mean mon beau cou- 
sin, 

‘Well, Mary dear, he is indeed 
bel et beau—splendid eyes, fine hair, 
wonderful teeth, and graceful man- 
ner. Is his nose Roman, or Gre- 
cian, or what is it ? 

I did not catch Miss Butler’s re- 
ply. Whether Mabel Fraser knew 
that I was there, within a few feet of 


her, crouching down like a beaten 
hound, with my face pressed against 
the wall, and my hands quivering 
as they pressed back my hair from 
my ears, so that they might drink 
in every word, I cannot tell ; but, 
in my excitement, when they were 
speaking of me, | had leant over 
till I could look above the sill, 
and for a glint—the fragment of 
a second—her eye, I fancied, had 
caught mine. She started, at all 
events, and then I could only judge 
by the words I heard what efiect 
the sudden apparition had had on 
her. And yet she must have been 
prepared for my coming. I had 
heard she was at the Castle ; and 
I asked myself, in the name of all 
that is wonderful, what was Mabel 
Fraser doing here? Where was her 
father? What part was she—was 
he—playing now? what meshes were 
they weaving round my darling ? 
Justly or not, I had become ful! of 
suspicion as to the purpose and 
character of Mabel Fraser. O, 
Heaven, give me patience and for- 
titude! Watch and be still. There 
is—there can be—no hope for you; 
but at least you can live to serve 
her. What are they saying now ? 
I cannot hear. Mary’s voice has 
sunk to awhisper. Now she speaks: 

‘Here they come, Mab. My 
uncle is escorting the redoubtable 
Bagshaw, who has several smaller 
agas in attendance on him; and 
here is great Gerald the lady-killer; 
but I don’t see Terence Brady. 
Mab, prepare to receive infantry ! 

The carriage drew a few feet 
ahead from the window. 

At that moment there was a 
knock at my door, and I crawled 
away on my hands and feet across 
the room to get at my coat and 
the rest of the clothing which a man 
should put on who is only in slip- 
pers and towelling. 

The head of Mr. Stubbs, the ma- 
jor’s servant, appeared. 

‘The major sent me to say, sir, 
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he would thank you to come round 
as soon as you can, as he wants to 
introduce all the officers to Sir De- 
nis Desmond and the family before 
they dine at the Castle this even- 
ing.’ 

‘I know—that is—all right! Say 
I'll be round presently.’ 

How I got into my uniform I 
know not; the barrack-yard seemed 
to swim round as I walked towards 
the carriage, now the centre of a cir- 
clecomposed of every available offi- 
cer and the object of every disen- 
gaged eye. All the young menwere 
chatting and laughing in a most 
heartless way as I approached. 

‘O, interrupted Major Bagshaw, 
catching a glimpse of me, and draw- 
ing himself up in his grand manner, 
‘Sir Denis, another of my officers ; 
Miss Butler, allow me to present to 
you— 

To the major’s great surprise, 
Miss Butler cut his introduction 
short. Holding out both hands, 
she exclaimed, ‘ And here you are 
at last, Terence! O, I am so glad to 
see you, and in this old place again! 
—Uncle, this is my old friend Mr. 
Brady, of whom I must ask pardon 
for calling him Terence just now.’ 
(If she knew how the little word 
had shot through me like a flame !) 
‘You know all about him and his 
people. Welcome to Kilmoyle once 
more !’ 

Sir Denis took my hand kindly, 
and looked into my face with his 
hard gray eyes. 

‘Mr. Brady, I knew your father, 
and I have heard much of you,’ he 
said. ‘The longest thing I can 
remember is my farewell visit to 
Lough-na-Carra to your grand- 
father, when he told me I must 
come back a nabob. But stay—my 
niece has forgotten to introduce 
you to Miss Fraser.— Mabel, let me 
present to you Mr. Terence Brady.’ 

Miss Fraser never raised her eyes 
as she bowed ; her lips murmured 
something, and I stammered out, 


‘TI have had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Miss Fraser before.’ 

‘What! You haven’t been in 
India, have you? O, I forget, Ma- 
bel, that you were with—with your 
father, when that affair took place,’ 
remarked Sir Denis. ‘ You met in 
Dublin, I suppose ? 

‘Yes, in Dublin, sir.’ 

‘And here was Mab keeping all 
this to herself? ejaculated Mary. 
‘Never to tell me that you knew 
my old friend and playmate Ter- 
ence of Lough-na-Carra, Mab! It 
was too bad.’ 

Miss Fraser seemed ill at ease. 
She said gently, ‘I think I only 
saw Mr. Brady once—or twice was 
it? He dined with us on the night 
papa was so dreadfully injured ; 
I’m sure he will feel it is a painful 
recollection—at least it is for me.’ 

Sir Denis’s eyes were fixed on 
me still. He had a manner, I found, 
of fixing his gaze on one for a long 
time. Bagshaw and his young men 
were rather put out at finding ‘ the 
Pill’ such a prominent person. Ger- 
ald, who was absent when I joined 
the group, made his appearance. 

‘So here is your friend at last. 
I have made it right with Captain 
Savage, sir, if you approve. He will 
take my duty.’ 

The major was affable. He 
looked forward to frequent visits at 
the Castle, where cook and cellar 
were good, and he had heard the 
woodcock were plentiful in the sea- 
son too. 

‘I advise you, Mr. Brady, to slip 
round to us as quietly as you can,’ 
said Sir Denis, ‘for I’m told the 
tenants, the people who remember 
your grandfather and old times at 
Lough-na-Carra, intend to draw you 
in triumph up the Castle avenue.’ 

‘QO, doctor, do let yourself be 
dragged in triumph !—It would be 
tremendous fun, uncle, I think,’ 
drawled Gerald. ‘It would make 
us all feel so deuced small too ; and 
the only compensation we could 
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give ourselves would be to order 
the band to play us from this to 
the Castle.’ 

‘ The people are greatly attached 
to Mr. Brady’s family,’ said Miss 
Butler gravely; ‘but I am sure 
they will just do whatever he 
pleases.’ 

There was a pause. Gerald leant 
against the carriage, and looked at 
the young ladies without speaking. 
Major Bagshaw examined the arms 
on the panel, and tapped his brass 
spurs together; the agas got from 
one uneasy attitude into another, 
till Sir Denis sounded the dismiss 
by taking out his watch. 

‘I had no idea it was so late.— 
Mary, just call round by the Careys’, 
and ask the girls over, and per- 
suade the Lawlers, minus the two 
maiden aunts, to come, if you can. 
— Thomas, drive to Kilmoyle 
Court and round by Drishane, 
and call back for me at the ma- 
gistrates’ office.’ 

Major Bagshaw effected a mili- 
tary salute of great dignity—the 
agas in degree, each after his kind, 
threw off an adieu—the impudent 
Gerald kissed hands—and as the 
carriage rolled out of the barrack- 
gate, Sir Denis and his nephew 
and I were left standing alone. 

‘Uncle,’ quoth Captain Gerald, 
‘she is certainly a beautiful girl.’ 

‘Well, upon my word, I’m glad 
you have made up your mind on 
that point. Mary will be greatly 
flattered.’ 

*‘O, Mary, of course! But I 
mean the other—that is,’ said Cap- 
tain Desmond, a little embarrassed, 
‘I think she is a most charming 
person that Miss Fraser. Tell me 
all about her.’ 

* You'll hear soon enough,’ said 
Sir Denis drily. ‘We shall see you 
at seven. I will send whatever 
horses I can spare for you all, and 
I think there will be carriage-room 
for the whole party.’ 

Gerald gazed after his uncle. 


‘A very tough old person,’ he 
observed. ‘They say India tries 
a fellow; just look at him! I'd 
back his life against mine to-mor- 
row. Ill put myself under your 
wing, and we'll go together to this 
ridiculous old Castle, doctor, which 
I am anxious to see, at any rate, 
ere it be annexed by some Irish 
chieftain. I can just remember 
the big staircase, an old picture- 
gallery, and a broken pane of glass 
in my bedroom, which I daresay 
I could find still zz statu guo, if I 
had a ramble over the premises.’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE CASTLE DINNER. 


Wnuat a change a few years had 
made in Kilmoyle! Never very 
prosperous, it seemed to have fallen 
into the last extremity of wretched- 
ness. The fair was over, and all 
that remained of it was here and 
there a country cart in the street 
outside a public-house, or a late pig 
going home in charge of its new 
owner, and perhaps more custom- 
ers than usual in the shebeens. I 
put on a shooting-jacket, and went 
out of the barrack unobserved, 
noting the evidenes of decay, 
and recalling the old times when 
Kilmoyle seemed to me the centre 
of civilised life. Rafferty’s great 
establishment, where I was wont to 
purchase the stirring battle-scenes 
and the card-soldiers, which I co- 
loured to my heart’s content with 
gamboge and carmine, had disap- 
peared. That was indeed a shock 
to the sensibilities. ‘The house had 
been altered, and the large window 
built up, and in the space wherein 
had once been displayed treasures 
in endless profusion—toys, prints, 
paint - boxes, fishing-rods, guns, 
Manchester goods, confectionery, 
bonnets, scythes, hats, books, gro- 
cery, pickles, stationery ; an assort- 
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ment, in fact, which made ‘ Raffer- 
ty’s Emporium’ a sort of sample 
repertory for all the trades and 
manufactures—were ‘ notices’ from 
the ‘Board of Works,’ and the 
‘Board of Poor-Laws,’ and ‘ Emi- 
gration Commissioners,’ and ‘ Re- 
wards’ for criminals, and serious 
literature headed ‘ Proclamation, 
Dublin Castle,’ and ending ‘God 
save the Queen.’ The ‘Desmond 
Arms’ had degenerated into ‘ Lodg- 
ings and entertainment for man and 
beast.’ The old coach days were 
over, the branch railway to Knock- 
down had given Kilmoyle a wide 
berth, and the Board of Works had 
constructed a road which carried 
away all that had been left of the 
traffic. But for a galvanic touch 
trom the fair or the market, and an 
occasional visit from an inspector 
of something or other, Kilmoyle 
would have died out of mere le- 
thargy. I could not resist going 
into the old house—the landlady 
I knew had been gathered to her 
people across the ocean; she had 
gone off to her sons in America 
when the famine broke out. But 
the bar-room was still there; the 
glass-window had generally become 
opaque from brown paper, yet I 
could still see the old engraving of 
the ‘ Right Honourable the Earl of 
Belbrook, Master of the Kilmoyle 
Hunt,’ facing the portrait of ‘Sir 
John Desmond, M.P., delivering 
his famous speech in the Irish 
House of Commons in 1782; and 
the fox in the glass-case over the 
fireplace, which looked perfectly 
capable of giving a repetition of the 
immortal run which finished more 
than half the county-side, and se- 
cured him the honour of being 
stuffed and housed. ‘There, too, 
on the opposite wall, was the mon- 
ster trout ‘ killed by Richard Butler, 
Esquire, on a midge, below Carra 
Bridge, roth June 1819,’ strug- 
gling to keep itself together; and 
there were the natural-history col- 
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lections made by the landlord— 
a gamekeeper on the Desmond es- 
tates—the horned owl, the bittern, 
the large diver, the solitary snipe, 
the mottled woodcock, and pole- 
cats and weasels, which rendered 
a visit to the little parlour one of 
the delights of my childhood. 

There were some men drinking 
at the table, who rose as I entered, 
because I had a better coat on my 
back, and ‘ might be’ somebody who 
had power in the land. They sat 
down at my request, and eyed me 
in silence with that shy, curious, 
inquiring, half-frightened look one 
must have seen to be able to de- 
scribe. Thelandlady—how different 
from my dear trim Mrs. Dempsey 
of old, her clean mob-cap, her 
handsome old features, and tidy 
buxom figure!—inquired ‘What 
my honour would like to taste? 
and was much relieved when she 
found I aspired no higher than a 
glass of ‘ cordial.’ 

‘ Maybe your honner,’ said one 
of the men at the table, after look- 
ing at me for some time, ‘is a 
sthranger in these parts ?” 

‘Not quite,’ I replied. 
been here before.’ 

‘Faith, your honner, I’m sur- 
prised you ever came back to it. 
There’s few that can lave Kil- 
moyle ever come back to it 
again.’ 

‘Ah, thin, you’re talkin’ to the 
gentleman as if he was one of us,’ 
observed a gnarled, obsequious old 
man next him. ‘Don’t you see he’s 
one of the quality ? 

‘I’m nothing of the kind,’ said I. 
‘I have just to doas I am bid, and 
to go where I’m sent, and to earn 
my bread by doing my duty.’ 

‘ Maybe,’ inquired the first speak- 
er, more familiarly, ‘you are be- 
longin’ to some of them up at the 
Castle beyont ?” 

‘No; I belong to nobody, my 
good man. I am merely a visitor, 
though I am likely to stay here, 
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for some time. And now, let me 
ask you a question or two.’ 

Silence and suspicion and un- 
easiness again. 

‘You need not be afraid,’ I con- 
tinued. ‘I’m not a sub-inspector, 
or a revenue officer, or a county 
surveyor, or a land agent. I am 
just a poor gentleman belonging to 
a family which once lived in this 
county, and I should like to ask 
you, if you belong to the neigh- 
bourhood, a question or two about 
the friends of my father’s family.’ 

‘Would your honner tell us the 
name you have, that we might know 
who we're spakin’ to? Ould Pether 
Phelan there knows most of the 
raal families about here—’ 

‘Not yet, my man—all in good 
time. Can any of you tell me what 
has become of an old college friend 
of mine, Mr. Maurice Prendergast?’ 

There was a quick glance of in- 
telligence—almost of alarm—ex- 
changed between the men. 

‘Mr. Maurice Prendergast! ex- 
claimed Phelan doubtingly. ‘Ah! 
thin I think I hard tell of the name 
before. It’s not Mr. Maurice, of 
Carra-Linn, you mane—him that 
went to the bad wid the Young Ire- 
land boys, and bad ’cess to them?’ 

‘The very same.’ 

‘I’m thinking, Maguire,’ said 
Peter Phelan, after a pause, ‘I 
read it in the papers that he es- 
caped off to the States wid some 
of the others.’ 

‘And where is his sister ?” 

‘Ho! ho! exclaimed Maguire ; 
‘and your honner knows Mr. Mau- 
rice had a sisther—God purtect her, 
the darlin’, this day and every day, 
amin! An’ indeed, an’ indeed, your 
honner, if we could have kept her 
among us we would; but she’s goin’ 
out to Amerikey to join her brother. 
She’s still at the ould house, but 
the place is sould, and there’ll soon 
be some upstart dhrivin’ the people 
off the land ; and the Prendergasts, 
that held up their heads wid the 


proudest Desmonds or Butlers or 
Carews, will be workin’ among 
sthrangers for their bread in a 
sthrange land. It’s mighty quare 
how God Almighty lets such things 
go on.’ 

‘They're not as bad as the 
Bradys of Lough-na-Carra, any 
way,’ remarked Peter. ‘They say 
the ould place must be put up for 
sale soon, and that the Docthor’s 
grandson—Lord be good to him! 
—is about to go off to Ingy as a 
poor bone-setther in a ridgment— 
that’s what / hear, any way.’ 

‘But the Prendergasts always 
stood up for the rights of the peo- 
ple.’ 

‘And so did the Bradys’ inter- 
rupted Phelan. ‘Show me a man 
that was ever kinder to the poor 
or a better magistrate than the ould 
Docthor.’ 

‘O ay! that’s thrue enough. 
But thin they weren’t of the ould 
faith. An’ it’s myself heard young 
Brady was one of thim that in- 
formed against Mr. Maurice when 
he was in thrubble.’ 

‘The Bradys never were given 
that way, Mat Maguire, and it’s I 
that knows it’s false,’ said the third 
man at the table, who had not yet 
spoken. ‘I heard from them that 
ought to know, Mr. Maurice told 
his sister young Brady saved his 
life.’ 

‘And doesn’t the whole county 
know,’ shouted Maguire, ‘young 
Brady stood second to that Orange- 
man who hit Mr. Maurice in the 
jewel ? 

‘And why not, if he was his 
friend, and they fought fair ? 

‘It may save your disputing the 
point,’ said I, ‘if I tell you that 
Mr. Prendergast and Mr. Brady, 
though they did not agree in poli- 
tics, parted good friends, and Mr. 
Brady sheltered him when he was 
pursued by the police. I know it, 
as I was in Dublin at the time.’ 

*O, that may be, thin. But, for 
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all that, there’s no comparing the 
Prendergasts with the Bradys, ay, 
or Desmonds either ; and that man 
up at the Castle may find it’s true 
some day.’ 

‘Isn't,’ I asked, ‘Sir Denis Des- 
mond liked ? 

The look on the man’s face was 
answer enough. 

‘ Liked!’ he repeated ; ‘ to be sure 
he is by them whose work he does 
with us. Just as much as he was 
in Ingy.’ 

‘Sir Denis bears the name of 
being a just and a good man. He 
is one Ireland ought to be proud 
of. Why isn’t he liked?’ 

‘Well thin, sir, I'll tell you. Be- 
cause he has no heart. He's got 
his rights, and his laws, and his 
agents, and his attorneys, and 
there’s nothing but processes and 
summonses goin’ onaginus! And 
who dare say a word agin him? 
Bedad, there’ll soon be very few left 
to do it, unless the sheep take to 
bahing at him. I don’t think his 
life ’ud be safe from some bad mem- 
bers we’ve got in the country ; but 
Mr. Maurice wrote to say he’d never 
set foot in the land agin if there was 
a hair of his head touched—and 
there’s not a man, woman, or child, 
far and near, would not die for Miss 
Mary, God bless her !” 

‘Come back again! And do you 
expect Mr. Prendergast back ?’ 

‘In the Lord’s good time, your 
honner—and not long, we hope.’ 

The man who had only once 
spoken raised his hand quickly ; 
he put his glass to his lips, looked 
closely at me as he rose, and said, 

‘It will bea fine night, I’m think- 
ing.’ 

The two other men watched me 
as he spoke. There was a pause ; 
then he continued: ‘I'll bid you 
good-bye, boys; I’m on my way 
home, and I’ve a long way to go 
yet.’ And, taking up his hat and 
stick, he went out of the house with 
a §Good-evenin’, your honner.’ 


I passed out by the narrow hall 
in which Maurice and I stood long 
ago waiting for the Sligo mail—up- 
stairs was the room in which my 
poor grandfather had his first inter- 
view when Jacko and Mohun and 
I arrived in Kilmoyle. I stepped 
into the street, and, striking out at 
a rapid pace, took the well-known 
road to Lough-na-Carra. 

Alas, even Nature herself had 
felt the hand of Time. Well-known 
wooded knolls were sought for in 
vain ; trees had been cut, hedge- 
rows levelled; cabins had been 
thrown down, walls had been re- 
moved ; and where there was in my 
youth a narrow lane, like the course 
of a torrent, filled with stones and 
small boulders, there was a broad 
road in which the grass was grow- 
ing in patches, and encroaching on 
the wheel-tracks. 

I came to the old lodge at last. 
The iron gate was open— indeed 
there would have been little use in 
closing it, as most of the bars had 
gone and the lock was broken ; 
the lodge was deserted, the win- 
dows fastened up with moss-co- 
vered boards, the roof heavy with 
weeds. The old oak-trees which 
lined the avenue to the house 
were gone; the lawn had been 
turned into arable, save a patch 
of pasturage for cows and sheep, 
and was well rooted up by pigs. 
The cattle and the sheep, however, 
were no longer there; but the 
meadow was trampled into muddy 
patches near the lake, and the 
grass was cropped short wherever 
the weeds were not too rank for 
food. 

Not a soul was to be seen. I 
passed on towards the house—the 
dear old familiar house, which I 
thought would be like a well-known 
friend waiting to welcome me at 
the end of a long journey. Alas, 
there was no welcome in that dull 
dead look! All was in decay. 
There was an air of want and of 
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desolation on the very walls—the 
woodwork called aloud for a coat 
of paint to keep it from the jar- 
ring weather—in the joinings of 
the masonry sprouted bright green 
shoots, which had their roots in 
the moisture that streaked the 
stones—the eaves were broken, 
and gave harbour to the birds, 
which let straws and _ feathers 
flaunt from their nests—the win- 
dows were covered with a gray 
mist, which spoke of uninhabited 
rooms or lazy housemaids. The 
door was open ; and I passed into 
the hall after one little pause on 
the threshold such as one makes 
ere he plunges into some pool 
where he has bathed in the olden 
time, mindful of the ancient surety 
of the depths, but thinking of the 
changes that years may have made 
in the watery recesses. I had 
scarcely glanced round the well- 
remembered walls when the door of 
the parlour opened, and, to my 
surprise, Mary Butler, with a little 
basket on her arm, accompanied 
by a girl of her own age, stood 
in the old hall before me. 

I cannot tell what passed through 
my head, or why I almost turned 
to fly. Mary Butler was some- 
how above surprises, and took all 
the events of the day just as they 
came, in the most easy natural 
way in the world. 

‘And so you have come back 
to the dear old house,’ said she, 
holding out her hand. ‘Ah, how 
changed you will find it all! You 
knew Miss Prendergast? No! 
Not your friend Maurice Prender- 
gast’s sister? Let me introduce 
you then. Miss Prendergast — 
Mr. Terence Brady.’ 

She was a dark-haired grave 
young person, with gray eyes and 
heavy eyelashes, and a worn thin 
face—tall, slight, and fragile, with 
a certain air of Maurice about her. 
She was dressed in deep mourning, 
with a broad white collar and deep 


cuffs, which gave her the air ofa 
sister of charity; and she made me 
a low curtsey, the like of which I 
have never seen in my life, though 
I learnt afterwards it was the 
mode among the young ladies of 
the Convent of the Sacré Cceur 
of Angers. But as our eyes met, 
a slight flush rose to her cheek, 
and I felt she knew all about 
me. 

‘We have been to see poor Mrs. 
Considine,’ continued Miss Butler; 
‘your tenant, you know—for Miss 
Prendergast sometimes lets me join 
in her good works.’ 

Miss Prendergast made a de- 
precating gesture, and said softly, 
‘Dear Miss Butler, your good 
works ? 

‘Would you like to see Mrs. 
Considine? She is very weak, you 
must know, but is full of energy ; 
and if I let you leave the house 
without presenting you in your own 
hall, she would be angry with us, 
—would she not, Rose ?” 

* No,’ I exclaimed. ‘ Let me not 
see more suffering in this unlucky 
house, I beg of you. I came here 
just out of curiosity : sauntered 
up the avenue—came nearer and 
nearer—saw the door was open 
entered—and here I am. I have 
seen enough, and will wait to make 
the acquaintance of my tenant, as 
you call her, some other time.’ 

We turned out of the hall into 
the old drive, and there were I 
and Mary Butler walking down 
the old grass-covered walk, as 
we had done in times gone by, 
with Maurice Prendergast’s sister 
at my side. We walked in silence 
till we came to the lodge. A tax- 
cart, with a page at the horse’s 
head, was standing in the road. 

‘ Now, Rose, I am going to leave 
you at home, as you are so obsti- 
nate, and Mr. Brady must walk 
back as he came—I daresay to 
his great content, as he certainly 
has not encouraged us to interrupt 
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his meditations. As we came 
along, I daresay you thought as 
much of old times as I did; you 
can tell me when we meet at din- 
ner. Good-bye; you have only two 
hours to dispose of till we meet.’ 

And she rattled away in the tax- 
cart, with Miss Prendergast by her 
side, and the small boy perched up 
behind. 

I was looking after the two young 
girls, and making an immense 
number of fine speeches to them 
both—to myself; for I am and was 
a perfect repertory of mots d’escalier 
—when I was aware of the presence 
of a man who seemed to have got 
out of the hedge on the road-side, 
and to have come towards me. I 
recognised the third man at the 
table of the Desmond Arms, and 
I replied to his salutation by a 
‘Good-night, my man,’ in antici- 
pation of the darkness, yet two 
hours distant, and was passing 
on, when he raised his hat, and 
said : 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Brady, 
but I thought I couldn’t be mis- 
taken when I saw you in the inn 
to-day, and I’ve made sure of it 
since. Shure and I’m ould Dan’s 
son, the Lough-na-Carra fisherman, 
you know, and proud he'll be to see 
your honner once more.’ 

‘O, Dan! good old Dan! Tell 
him to come to me to-morrow. I 
shall be delighted indeed to see 
your father.’ 

‘ Ah, sir,’ said the man, ‘it’s asy 
to say come, but the poor ould man 
couldn’t stir unless the saints cured 
his rheumatis ; the wet and could 
has crippled him entirely. But 
maybe your honner could find time 
some day to come up to Coulbawn, 
and you’d do him more good than 
all the docthors in college.’ 

I made a promise to go some 
day, and was about to continue 
my walk towards Kilmoyle, when 
the man with upraised hat stopped 
me, and said significantly : 


‘You were wishing to hear of 
Misther Maurice. Miss Rose 
passed you just now, wid darlin’ 
Miss Butler. Isn’t she a darlin’, 
sir? Maybe, when your honner 
comes to see the ould man, I'll 
be able to tell you something 
of Mr. Maurice. O, God knows 
he’s hard set this blessed day! 
Good-night and long life, sir, as 
you're going to dine at the Castle! 
It’s good news I'll have for the 
ould man. God bless you, sir! 
And so went his way. 

Although I ought to have been 
to the manner born, I really knew 
very little ofmy countrymen—ofthe 
race which, of all others, requires 
a special knowledge, and which 
needs a more exact application 
of that science of ‘knowing the 
people’ that avails so much in 
government and in social poli- 
tics, and is so different from 
‘knowing the world’ or ‘ man- 
kind,’ than any on earth. It 
struck me with wonder that this 
man should be aware that I was 
Terence Brady, that he should be 
so sure I was going to dine at the 
Castle, that he should dive so deep 
as he seemed to do into my secret 
when he spoke of Mary Butler; 
but Mr. Macarthy had been tak- 
ing a little walk about the bar- 
racks, and at that time was ac- 
quainted with as much of the his- 
tory of each officer as was revealed 
by his name and by his servant’s 
experience of his master’s family 
connections and _ circumstances. 
When I reached the barracks it 
was time to dress for dinner; 
but I had some difficulty to es- 
cape the crowd of Lough-na-Carra 
folk who came to welcome the 
good old Doctor’s grandson to 
Kilmoyle. Some whom I remem- 
bered as boys and girls, anxious to 
show me their little children—old 
servants, crept out of their hovels 
to see how I had grown, and to 
talk to the ‘young master’ whose 
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heritage was small indeed ; and as 
I emerged from the hand-shakings 
and reverences of the little crowd, 
and passed into the court-yard, 
under a volley of ‘God bless your 
honner, Masther Terence!’ I was 
bantered by the young gentlemen 
on the subject of my very numerous 
and select acquaintance. 

As Gerald Desmond was driving 
to the Castle, I hoped every mo- 
ment he would say something about 
Mary Butler; but he only mention- 
ed her once, and that in a careless, 
indifferent way, which made me 
angry for a moment, though I could 
not well say why. As to Miss Fraser 
he was much more demonstrative, 
andhe listened with evident interest 
to my account of Colonel Fraser. 
I pointed out to him all the beau- 
ties of the place, and was favoured 
with his opinions in return. He 
did not hesitate to indicate an 
intention to carry out very exten- 
sive alterations if ever he had the 
chance; but he was not prepared 
for the fine old pile, and could not 
suppress an exclamation of surprise 
as a bend in the avenue brought 
the facade into full view, with the 
declining sun lighting up the long 
lines of windows. 

I scarcely knew the old hall. 
Splendid trophies of arms had taken 
the place of the foxes’ heads and the 
ancient implements and results of 
the chase by land and water, which 
had been attached to the walls. 
Polished blades of damasked steel, 
long-barrelled matchlocks mounted 
in gold and ivory, chain-armour 
and coats of mail, shields, sheaves 
of arrows, and long lances, glit- 
tered in well-designed devices all 
around, and the floor was cover- 
ed with tiger and leopard skins. 
Throughout the house all was 
changed—and very much for the 
better. When I entered the draw- 
ing-room, it was difficult to believe 
I was once more in the grim, vast, 
comfortless apartment which Mary 


and I now and then were audacious 
enough to turn into a playground. 
Sir Denis and his niece were already 
surrounded by a number of the 
guests invited beforehand to cele- 
brate the arrival of the Bengal 
Tigers in Kilmoyle. It was Sir 
Denis’s first large dinner. There 
was Lord Bellbrook, of course, 
and Sir Aymeric Boyle, and an 
assemblage of Caseys and Crof- 
tons and O’Briens and Lawders 
and Nesbitts; the Earl of Mul- 
linahone was expected, and so was 
the Baroness O'Toole ; but to the 
great disgust of the young ladies, 
our major had given the word for 
black coats and white cravats in- 
stead of our lovely scarlet with 
gosling-green facings and gold lace. 
‘Old Bag pays weddy money to 
his outfittaw,’ observed our spoiled 
ensign, ‘and ways cast-off waytaw’s 
dwess clows, which is cheepaw than 
wed clawth and twinsel; and so 
the ‘ stwappaws,’ as he irreverently 
termed the Misses Clochetour, the 
three blooming daughters of Lord 
Bellbrook, who was an intensely 
domestic resident peer, were hard 
set to conceal their disappointment 
as one Bengal Tiger after another 
came in with his black tails pendant 
behind him. 

Sir Denis caused a small horror 
and delight when, astheclock struck 
seven, and dinner was announced 
by a dark-visaged majordomo, he 
led Mrs. Casey down to dinner 
without waiting for the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Mullinahone, a full re- 
presentative peer, and completely 
disregarded an intimation from Sir 
Aymeric Boyle, who was placed 
in a distant window, that the ‘ ba- 
roness’s old grays had just turned 
the corner.’ Such a banquet had 
not been attempted in the house 
since Dick Butler’s wedding, and 
only the county dinner once every 
three years commanded such an 
array of guests ; but Sir Denis was 
accustomed to ‘ Burra Khanahs,’ 
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and had some love of state and 
pomp about him. The liveries of 
the Desmonds had never showed 
to such advantage as when, in all 
their newness, they were set off 
by the snow-white dresses of the 
Hindostanees, who stood at in- 
tervals around the table with their, 
arms folded on their breasts, and 
the heraldic devices of their master 
embossed on silver plaques on their 
scarlet and gold turbans and on the 
sleeves of their flowing robes. The 
Honourable Letty Clochetour, who 
was of a romantic habit of mind, 
declared she was quite sure they 
were princes kept in captivity by 
the terrible annexer of Auripore ; 
but her aunt, Mrs. Casey, who took 
rather a practical view of men and 
manners, vowed they were perfectly 
useless, and quite spoiled her dinner 
by the way their eyes rolled. The 
Countess O’Toole, who was the re- 
lict of an ancient Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire, condemned by her 
husband’s will to live in a land he 
had carefully avoided, was in good- 
humour for once, as no offence had 
been caused to her dignity as a 
Baronin Von Clam-Beck by any ill- 
regulated matter of precedence in 
handing-in to dinner. She settled 
down quite good-naturedly next to 
Gerald Desmond, whose German 
was just strong enough for quiet 
dialogue. The Earl of Mullinahone, 
on whose face a gleam of anger was 
visible when he entered the room, 
towards the middle period of the 
first epoch of dinner, was mollified 
by Mary’s sweet face and welcome, 
as he took a vacant chair beside 
her, ifar away from me, and by a 
prawn curry of surpassing excel- 
lence. Altogether there was a tri- 
umph, although the spoiled ensign 
became excited and drank more 
wine than was quite good for him, 
in spite of Bagshaw’s reprehension 
of the premonitory symptoms con- 
veyed in repeated frownings. 

But where was Miss Fraser all 


the time? She had not appeared 
in the drawing-room ; she was not 
there when we went from table in 
straggling talkative procession. I 
wondered at her absence, but did 
not venture to ask any question. 

A servant summoned Miss But- 
ler ere I could speak to her. She 
returned hurriedly, and went to Sir 
Denis, who was engaged in a small 
debate on the land-question with 
the county magnates, and spoke to 
him anxiously. He listened atten- 
tively, and then, glancing round 
the room, came over to a secluded 
corner where I had thrown up a 
breastwork against Miss Josephine 
Casey, and said in a low voice, 

‘You would oblige me if you 
could step into the long corridor. 
You know the house well? I shall 
be with you in a moment.’ 

It was not long, in effect, ere he 
came out to the old passage, in 
which I was pacing up and down, 
and, drawing his arm within mine, 
said, as he continued his walk : 

‘Mr. Brady, I have sent for 
Doctor Duke, but meantime you 
will oblige me, perhaps, by see- 
ing Miss Fraser, who has had 
severe fainting-fits since you saw 
her at the barrack. I am sorry 
that the first time you visit the 
Castle since your boyhood you 
should have occasion to visit a 
patient, but I daresay you will not 
object to such an interesting charge. 
It is only a little weakness, I sup- 
pose. But it’s strange and alarm- 
ing.’ 

In a few minutes more I was 
standing by Mabel Fraser’s side ; 
Mary Butler held her hand in 
those fair round arms, and looked 
anxiously in my face as I felt her 
pulse. The looking-glasslay broken 
on the floor. The toilet-table was 
overturned. 

*O, Miss Mary, the poor dear 
has been very bad again since you 
left ejaculated the maid. ‘I 
a’most feared she’d have hurt her- 
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self, or jumped through the win- 
dow.’ 

Mabel Fraser now lay calm as 
a sleeping child in her friend’s 
arms, but her eyes were open and 
staring, with an expression of horror 
or fear, into vacancy. She had been 
dressing for dinner when the illness 
firstcame on: her maidleft the room 
for a moment, and was on her way 
back, when she heard screams, as 
if of distress and fright, and voices 
— she was quite sure of that — 
voices—her young mistress’s and 
another’s—in the room, and, runn- 
ing in, she found the window open, 
and Miss Fraser crouched in a cor- 
ner, unable to speak, ‘looking just 
as she does now.’ The pulse was 
very feeble and very fluttering. I 
could scarcely hear the beating of 
the girl’s heart. The symptoms 
were those of syncope; a com- 
plete exhaustion of the nervous 
power, owing to some great shock. 
Miss Butler, when summoned by the 
maid, discovered her standing at the 
open window. Sheuttered aloud cry 
onseeing her, and fell into her arms. 
She could not explain the reason 
of heralarm. She had been fright- 
ened by a sudden noise — some- 
thing—she could not tell what— 
in the room, and, not being very 
well that day, had fainted, as she 
ran to the bell to ring for her maid. 
How the window came to be open 
she could not tell. But it was not 
at all to be wondered at, as the 
evening was fine and warm. Then 
she quite recovered after a while, 
laughed at herself and her fears in 
her own lively way, and promised 
to make all haste to be down in 
time for dinner. She sent word to 
Sir Denis, however, that he must 
excuse her, on account of a bad 
headache. A couple of hours after- 
wards, a servant, passing along the 
corridor, heard a violent ringing of 
the bell, and loud cries for help, 
and, rushing in, discovered Mabel 
Fraser hiding, in terror, behind a 
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sofa in the corner, with all the 
things upset, as we saw them. 

What did an assistant-surgeon 
in the Royal Tigers know of such 
cases? I ordered the whole phar- 
macopeeia of the house in my dis- 
tress. Miss Butler hurried off for 
sal-volatile. Susan dashed off for 
the housekeeper’s ‘drops ; and I, 
meantime, attacked the bed for 
feathers, and burnt enough to wing 
a dodo. 

‘Are we alone? exclaimed 
Mabel Fraser, so suddenly that I 
dropped a perfect flight of goose- 
down. ‘Quick! for the mercy of 
God, quick ! 

‘ Where? what? what am Itodo? 

‘To do! she exclaimed; ‘to do 
nothing, to say nothing—to hold 
your tongue, as I must hold mine, 
though I die. Ah, would to God 
I could! O Heaven, how I would 
thank Thee! And she raised her 
eyes with an expression so despair- 
ing, so pitiful, that I was rooted to 
the spot, and stood with my candle 
in one hand and a bunch of fea- 
thers in the other, utterly useless 
and intensely sympathetic. 

Mabel Fraser turned her eyes 
down and caught mine. ‘Ah, 
my poor boy,’ she said tenderly 
and softly, ‘ there is trouble—great 
trouble in store for us both, I fear. 
O, what am I todo? what am I to 
do?’ She beat her hands on her 
knees, and the wild vague look 
came into her eyes again. 

‘You and I! Trouble for us 
both? exclaimed I. ‘I too! What 
are you speaking of? I entreat 
of you to tell me—let me— 

‘Hush !’ she whispered. ‘They 
come.—O, Mary dear! she con- 
tinued, as Miss Butler entered, 
followed by the housekeeper, the 
maid, and a servant-girl, with a 
vast medicine-chest, ‘I am so 
glad to see you, darling. I am 
myself again. The horrid feeling 
has gone off.—Thanks, Mr. Brady. 
Quite enough of burnt feathers for 
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to-night, I hope and trust. I shall 
do now. Pray go! Many thanks! 
Good-night, good-night.’ 

She held out her hand, and as I 
took it in mine a glance of great 
pity and tenderness passed over 
her face. 

‘Thanks for all your kindness, 
Dr. Brady.—And now, Mary dar- 
ling, go back to the dining-room, 
and leave me with Susan, or I shall 
be miserable. I must sleep off this 
nightmare, or weakness, or what- 
ever it is, which makes me such a 
nuisance in a well-regulated house. 
Give my evening “ good-night” to 
dear Sir Denis.’ 

I lingered at the door, but Miss 
Butler did not come out; and when 
I went to the drawing-room the 
company were leaving fast. Sir 
Denis was very uneasy. ‘Would 
you mind sleeping here to-night ?” 
he asked. ‘Dr. Duke is off to aid 


in an interesting event, which may 
keep him away till morning, and I 
daresay the colonel will give you 


leave from barracks to-night.’ 

It was arranged that I was to 
sleep in the house, and that my 
servant would come over with my 
things in the morning. Happy 
to be under the same roof—well, 
to be under the roof of the old 
Castle once more—I sat in my bed- 
room, which was in the long corri- 
dor, at the other end of which 
Miss Fraser’s room lay, and taking 
up a book tried to read. But my 
thoughts were fixed on Mabel Fra- 
ser, and her strange illness. What 
extraordinary stupidity I had dis- 
played in reference to our inter- 
view when we were alone ! 

There was a tap at my door. I 
said, ‘Come in; and started at 
the sight of an unexpected visitor. 
Sir Denis Desmond, in an Indian 
dressing-gown, opened the door, 
and sat down at my table. 

‘I have come to ask you what 
you make out of it,’ he asked. ‘It 
is to me inexplicable.’ 
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‘I cannot say what the cause 
was, Sir Denis. I thought there 
might be something wrong with 
the heart—tight-lacing is so mis- 
chievous—but I am satisfied Miss 
Fraser is all right there. Some 
cause, which Dr. Duke may be 
able to discover, is no doubt at 
the bottom of the nervous disturb- 
ance ; but it is quite beyond my 
power. I have been thinking over 
it in every way; but as I am a 
young practitioner, it is not very 
surprising if the case is new to 
me.’ 

‘No wonder, indeed,’ remarked 
Sir Denis. ‘I have been to see 
Miss Fraser, but my questions only 
seemed to agitate her, and I have 
come to have a little talk with 
you. Did you ever read in any 
of your books,’ he went on, ‘of 
a case in which a young lady was 
strong enough to overturn tables 
and chairs— to speak with two 
voices—to be unconscious and yet 
to be violently agitated at the same 
time? You need not answer, of 
course. There is something about 
this illness neither of us can un- 
derstand.’ He tapped the table 
with his fingers whilst he reflected 
for a few moments. I watched 
the shadows pass over his resolute, 
hard, and handsome features so 
closely, that I blushed when he met 
my gaze with his steady glance, 
and asked me curtly, 

‘Do you know who Miss Fraser 
is? I mean, have you any idea 
of how she comes here ?” 

‘Not the feast, Sir Denis. I 
know she is the daughter of Co- 
lonel Fraser, who was a friend of 
my poor father and of your own, 
and whom I met in Dublin a couple 
of years ago or more.’ 

‘A friend of your father? re- 
peated Sir Denis, with a singular 
expression of the mouth and eye- 
brow. ‘Come, let us be frank. 
Do you know anything more of 
him? Have you never heard— 
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He paused at my supplicating 
gesture. ‘I do not wish to hurt 
you in any way; but, on the con- 
trary, I will and I would do all I 
could and can to be of real ser- 
vice to you, Mr. Brady. And if 
this occasion had not come so 
early, I should have sought one for 
an explanation of matters which 
concern us both. Yes, both! You 
will know why I say so by and by. 
There should be no illusions be- 
tween us. You are at the outset 
of your career; you are, as I have 
heard from that excellent old friend 
of yours, Mr. Bates, exceedingly 
sensitive about your family secrets. 
Perhaps there is no one who knows 
so much of them as I do. You 
seem surprised, but it is so; be- 
lieve me, if I did not think I 
was bound by duty to do you a 
service, I would not meddle in 
anything which relates to the wel- 
fare or fortunes of your father’s son 
for his benefit.’ 

‘My father, Sir Denis! Good 
God! how could he have incur- 
red your resentment ?” 

‘My resentment? No, my— 
Well, no matter. Let it be enough 
that I felt towards him once as one 
man is like to feel towards another 
who has inflicted two great wrongs 
on his life. Whatever were my 
own wrongs at his hands, they are 
atoned for, and are now forgiven, 
God knows; after all, perhaps I 
owe much to your father, though 
he did not know it. But not so 
in another case. Next to the love 
I felt for the girl whom your father 
married was the affection I felt for 
my sister. Need I say more? You 
know what happened. The Des- 
monds, it is said, are not a forgiv- 
ing race, but the saying is not true. 
I went out to India a mere boy. 
I went there with the purpose of 
making myself a name if I could— 
of rising in the service to the high- 
est—of carrying out the dreams 
which filled every boy’s head who 
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had any spirit in him, in the old 
days of Haileybury, but which are 
now gone off to the region of 
chimera. You know how I have 
succeeded.’ 

‘Yes indeed, Sir Denis,’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘We are all proud of 
you.’ 

Sir Denis’s eyes sparkled, and 
his brow was knit as he replied, 
‘I tell you, young man, I have 
failed miserably. Men whom I 
scorned and despised, small piti- 
ful pedlers, passed me in the race ; 
I have retired here beaten and 
disgraced. Ah, you do not know 
of what I am speaking! When 
your father, young man, married 
the woman on whom I had set my 
heart—-for whom I was working as 
man perhaps never toiled before 
I felt my sun had left the world 
for ever, and all was dark and 
vague and purposeless before me. 
True, she had played others false 
too, but I had had letters from 
her, carried hundreds of miles, 
up to the very moment that the 
news came. I remember it as if 
it were yesterday. Such letters ! 
My God? 

‘And how was my poor father 
to blame, Sir Denis? I asked. 
‘Surely it was most unjust to 
blame him ?” 

‘No, sir, it was not. He was 
bound in honour to the best of 
women on earth—my darling sis- 
ter; and his desertion of her, al- 
though she married Richard Butler 
to please her brother, killed that 
poor girl as surely as though he 
had struck her with a dagger to the 
heart. But Heaven knows he suf- 
fered for it.’ 

‘God knows he did,’ I repeated. 
* He did indeed, indeed.’ 

Sir Denis sat moodily and si- 
lently, with folded arms, and a 
frown on his brow, for a time, and 
heeded me not. At length he con- 
tinued : 

‘You may not be aware why 
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your father was preferred to me. 
I will tell you, and in doing so 
will acquaint you with some mat- 
ters which have been for many 
reasons kept secret from you. You 
are aware—though, as Bates in- 
formed me, without knowing the 
full purport of it—that your great- 
grandfather married a cousin of 
the Desmond of that day—a poor 
cadet of the family. By the strange 
fatality which has pursued us, that 
junior branch became the main 
line. There have been no direct 
heirs, male or female, for years back 
in our house, till my poor sister mar- 
ried Dick Butler, and my brother 
Gerald married Rose de Lacy. My 
father came in by collateral des- 
cent as heir to his uncle, who suc- 
ceeded to an uncle also; but he 
left three sons and one daughter, 
and it was supposed the curse 
which the country people declared 
was inflicted on us for our loyalty 
to the Crown had passed away. 
And so it has. My brother Rich- 
ard never married, as you know. 
I shall never marry; but there is 
my nephew Gerald to come after 
me; and my niece, Miss Butler, 
will have a share of the little that 
has been left tous. You are won- 
dering to what this leads. Do you 
not see ?” 

‘Not in the least, Sir Denis.’ 

‘Why, to this—that after myself 
and Gerald Desmond and Mary 
Butler my niece, you are abso- 
lutely the nearest of kin to the 
Desmonds of Kilmoyle, if they 
have no offspring and you survive 
them. You stare, young man ; but 
I do assure you it is so neverthe- 
less. The lawyers have been look- 
ing into the matter, and it is quite 
certain. Don’t look as if the world 
was coming to an end.’ 

‘I don’t want to hear this, Sir 
Denis. I can’t believe it; Ican’t—’ 

‘But it is no such good news, 
my young friend. Kilmoyle is in 
a bad way; and even if it were in 
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a good one, your chance of suc- 
cession would not be very great.’ 

‘Thank God ! I burst out. 

*O, do not thank God till you 
know that it is a blessing or a curse. 
I confess I am not good enough 
to return thanks for curses, and I 
don’t think it’s expected. But now 
we have got to this point—you un- 
derstand so much. Can you, if 
you know anything of your mo- 
ther’s character, now guess why 
she jilted me—and many more 
beside ?” 

‘Not in the least, sir. I fear 
she did not love my poor father.’ 

‘Love!’ Sir Denis looked at 
me as though he were about to 
say some very angry and very bit- 
ter thing ; but a change came over 
his face as he went on: ‘ Love 
him indeed! no, nor a living soul. 
She had not even such affection— 
storgé you call it—as the most 
treacherous and cruel creatures 
feel for their young. No, she did 
not love your father. But she got 
it into her head some way or other 
that—now mark me well—if I were 
put out of the way—for example, 
if I were to die in India—your 
father would come into a good 
chance of the estates. You see, 
at the time, my brother Gerald 
had no child—my brother Dick was 
unmarried, and was never likely to 
change his condition— my sister 
Mary was unmarried. God knows 
what calculations crossed the brain 
of that woman. But certain it is 
she wormed out all the facts con- 
nected with the succession—per- 
haps, too, seeing the weight such 
arguments lent to his suit, your 
father may have coloured his sketch 
a little. But there is no doubt, for 
I have proofs of it, that she had 
made up her mind to be mistress 
of Kilmoyle.’ 

‘And how could she hope to be, 
sir? There were, as you say, Sir 
Richard and yourself, and your 
brother Gerald and your sister 
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Mary all living. One was mar- 
ried—all might marry. It is too 
fanciful, you will pardon me for 
saying it, to think such ideas ever 
crossed the mind of a girl of six- 
teen. My dear Sir Denis, it is 
really too much,’ 

‘ There were, as you say, four of 
us living ; and there was also your 
grandfather alive at the time. But 
for all that she made her calcula- 
tions, I can tell you.’ 

‘ But,’ persisted I, ‘had she mar- 
ried you at once, there would have 
been a whole mass of natural ob- 
stacles swept away. Why should 
she have married my father ?” 

‘ That is the most natural remark 
in the world, and it is difficult to 
explain the reasons without know- 
ing what she was. But I had un- 
wittingly hurt herpride and aroused 
her devilish animosity, and she 
hated me—yes, hated me—even 
while she was sending me letters 
every day full of honeyed words— 
ill-spelt at times, by the way. I told 
her I never would marry till I had 
attained a certain position, and that 
I would divide all I had, if ever I 
came into Kilmoyle, with my sister 
Mary. And as to chances, Mary 
my sister might not marry, or 
might not have children. The 
same of my brother. As to what 
she looked forward to, I would 
rather not say; but it is my con- 
viction that she intended to make 
her husband’s chances pretty good. 
She has a great power of staying, 
as they say, and a firm belief in 
fate and in her fortunes.’ 

I own the whole tenor of Sir 
Denis’s narrative had by this time 
thrown me into a maze, in which 
doubts of his sanity and of my own 
identity were uppermost by turns. 

* Well, I may as well go on to the 
end,’ he added, ‘for it is right you 
should know the story. Whether 
the reasons assigned for her choice 
are right or wrong, I believe them 
to be true. The secret passion of 


her life—the only affection she has 
—is a plot. If she married me, 
there would have been little to 
plot for. She could no more move 
in the open than could a tiger. 
But there has been a strange fa- 
tality about her calculations always. 
The plot comes to a certain degree 
of development, and then she is 
crossed by some small obstacle, or 
a clumsy blow breaks through the 
spider’s web. Three months before 
she married your father, my brother 
Gerald’s wife presented him with 
a son and heir. The first news 
she received on reaching Calcutta 
was the birth of my niece Mary, 
and the death, alas! of my poor 
sister. Then it was perhaps she 
resolved to make a new coup, 
and you are aware of the famous 
stratagem she employed. When 
she found by chance or planning 
that Fraser, one of her many lovers, 
was a fellow-passenger, her cease- 
less activity of brain played her a 
bad turn. She heard he was likely 
to come in for a great fortune; but 
before she committed herself, she 
tried what stuff I was made of—if 
I could still be turned to account. 
As soon as she landed, she told 
Fraser some story to delay the mar- 
riage, and meantime sent off to the 
court to which I had just been ap- 
pointed. Well, I returned her an 
answer, which I have no doubt 
gave her little concern, though I 
tried to put into every line some 
of the bitterness with which she 
had filled my life. She married her 
poor dupe, as she thought—as it 
turned out, her master. Alan Fra- 
ser was just the man she deserved 
to win in such a game. He was 
her better, and at her own game. 
He admired and I believe loved 
her; and the story of his great 
expectations was spread by him 
through his servants to entrap her. 
He had married soon after your 
father’s wedding a poor girl who 
deserved a better fate than befel 
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her, and she died a short time be- 
fore Fraser set out for Europe.’ 

‘ Miss Fraser,’ I interrupted, ‘ is 
the daughter of that marriage ?’ 

‘Charles Fraser’s wife did not 
think so,’ replied Sir Denis. ‘Soon 
after the birth of the infant, in 
Fraser’s absence on duty, Mrs. 
Fraser was attacked by a malady 
from which she never recovered, 
and she died declaring that the 
babe, which Fraser—the only good 
trait in his nature I know of—loved 
so tenderly, was not herchild. Some 
months after Mrs. Fraser died, 
Colonel (then Major) Fraser was 
appointed to a post in the North- 
west, and there appeared there a 
beautiful woman who was intro- 
duced as his wife ; but though mo- 
rality is not very tight-laced in 
India, society was shocked by such 
outrageous indecency, and the new- 
comer was never received. Pre- 
sently the bazaar was filled with 
stories of violent scenes between 
him and his new wife: one night 
she left him, never to return again. 
It would be foolish to suppose that 
two such persons did not keep up 
their old relations whenever it could 
be of service. You are of course 
scarcely prepared to hear it said 
that Mabel Fraser is not the daugh- 
ter of the first Mrs. Alan Fraser, 
and that she was placed in the 
arms of the nurse by a woman who 
took away that innocent child, over 
whose fate there is such a veil.’ 

Was I in the flesh, listening to 
the words of a sensible, reputable 
country gentleman in an_ Irish 


country-house in the middle of the 
nineteenth century? 

‘It is not surprising, indeed, 
Terence Brady, if what I tell you 
takes away your breath. Mind 
you, there is no proof; but I have 
a moral conviction that the poor 
child above, whom we call Mabel, 
was for some inscrutable purpose 
substituted for the child of Mrs. 
Fraser at Harungabad.’ 

‘ And why then do you keep her 
in your house, Sir Denis, and allow 
her to be called Miss Fraser? Par- 
don me, but I think you do wrong.’ 

‘If she had gone back to India, 
she would have assuredly fallen 
into the hands of that woman. 
It was with great pleasure—with 
something too of my old feelings 
for her who crossed one’s path as 
lightning passes through an oak, to 
leave its mark for ever—lI took the 
girl to be my niece’s companion— 
to be in fact my second daughter 
—out ofa wicked and awful future. 
And now you know more than all 
the world beside, except three 
persons, of a very strange story. 
Many parts of the relations be- 
tween myself and others in whom 
you are interested I pass over; but 
I tell you so much that you may 
know what an interest I have in 
you, and know what I must pre- 
vent. The Desmonds and Bradys 
have done each other no good. It 
is my duty to prevent any renewal 
of disastrous alliances. You, I see, 
understand me. Enough. God 
bless you, and good-night ! 
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PouiticaL life in the Australian 
colonies is a very vigorous plant, 
especially in Victoria, until recently 
by far the most prosperous of the 
settlements in the great Southern 
Ocean. There universal suffrage is 
the mainspring of government, and 
the Acople find their greatest plea- 
sure in exercising some of the many 
privileges in connection with this 
principle, so beautiful in theory, 
but, in the case of many commu- 
nities which started with brilliant 
prospects, so disastrous when ap- 
plied to the hard realities of life. 
In that country, visits of repre- 
sentatives to their constituencies 
are great occasions, as presenting 
opportunities for the display by 
the working men, Zhe politicians, 
of a power denied to them in their 
earlier days, and whose fascination 
is irresistible. If the member be 
going to a small country town, the 
excitement is intense. Should he 
happen to have made himself po- 
pular, committees are formed as 
soon as notice is given of his com- 
ing, and arrangements are made to 
receive him with honour, to get as 
much oratory out of him as pos- 
sible, to make him feel how com- 
pletely he has been made by his 
supporters, and how easily he can, 
if they so will, be reduced to his 
former insignificance. If, however, 
he has, in thinking for himself, 
been led to incur the electors’ dis- 
pleasure, let him refrain from ap- 


pearing among them until it be- 
comes indispensable, by his teme- 
rity in again essaying to win their 
sweet voices. For when a repre- 
sentative has become obnoxious, 
all the machinery which is set in 
motion for the honour, and misery, 
of the people’s favourite is urged 
to its highest capabilities for his 
humiliation. Such being the in- 
terest shown in the case of a private 
member, it may easily be imagined 
that the little village of Dingley 
Wood, situate about a hundred and 
fifty miles from the metropolis, on 
a comparatively new gold-field, was 
almost beside itself with delight 
when it became known that one of 
the representatives of the district, a 
cabinet minister, was to address 
the electors of that place, and un- 
fold to them an entirely new policy 
in reference to waste lands—a ques- 
tion considered of the greatest mo- 
ment, and which had caused the 
overthrow of several previous go- 
vernments. Happy Dingley Wood! 
So early in your history to have 
such an opportunity of showing 
your importance! A ministry hover- 
ing on the boundary-line between 
popularity and destruction, coming 
to you for a first decision on a mat- 
ter fraught with such danger to 
themselves ! How easy for you now 
to avenge any slights at the hands 
of the government, and any forget- 
fulness on the part of the approach- 
ing suppliant, if your requests, your 
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prayers for small votes for local 
works, or attentions to your fellow- 
citizens when they have been in 
the metropolis! Will you allow 
the leader of this forlorn hope to 
return to his camp with the laurels 
of victory, or is he to be humbled? 
Let us see. 

It is evening, and the terminus of 
the main lines of railway is a scene 
of bustle and confusion. The 
northern mail train is about to start. 
Passengers are numerous, and they 
receive very little assistance from 
the officials: those individuals being 
too dignified to be active—for is it 
not a government railway, and how 
could they be for one moment un- 
mindful of the sanctity that hedges 
them round about? It is impru- 
dent to put a question to one of 
them relative to the arrangements 
of the line, unless you are prepared 
to be annihilated with a glance, or 
refreshed with a view of the back 
of his person as it slowly retreats 
to a part of the platform less occu- 
pied by vulgar folk insensible of 
his dignity. Should he, however, 
be in a bending mood, and deign 
a reply to your query, it will proba- 
bly be to the effect that every in- 
formation is to be found in the 
time-tables ; although, if he knows 
anything at all, he is aware that 
such is not the case, and that 
he is only guiding his victim to 
increased confusion. But while we 
have been watching the eccentrici- 
ties of these servants, or rather 
scorners, of the public, the passen- 
gers have taken their seats. We 
risk everything, therefore, and hurl- 
ing our bag into the first invit- 
ingly-cosy compartment, follow it. 
Tickets are examined, and the doors 
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locked. Time is up, but we do 
not start. What can be wrong? 
The engine is snorting and blowing 
off clouds of steam, with its driver 
and stoker only awaiting the signal 
to commence the journey. It can- 
not be in any way incapacitated, 
therefore. The mail-bags we saw 
safely stowed away some time ago, 
and there are no passengers on or, 
as far as we can see, approaching 
the platform, even if the officials 
ever attempted to oblige tardy tra- 
vellers, which they do not. What 
then can it be? Porters and guards 
are parading about, but we are too 
wary to accost them, and sit as 
patiently as possible for nearly ten 
minutes, when forth from the re- 
freshment-room issues a group of 
three or four gentlemen in a de- 
cidedly merry mood. Now what 
a change comes over the previously 
drowsy and self-sufficient officials ! 
They start into life, and surround- 
ing the late comers, usher them 
with much officiousness into an 
unusually comfortable carriage, the 
doors of which had been found by 
the more punctual securely locked. 
Then thelong-expected signal being 
given, away dashes the train, the 
guard and driver intent upon mak- 
ing up the lost time. Our com- 
panions regard each other with in- 
quiring eyes; and, many questions 
having been bandied about, we are 
asked whether we know the per- 
sons for whom everybody was kept 
waiting. Proudly conscious of our 
superior information — for did we 
not at once recognise among the of 
fenders the Honourable the Com- 
missioner of —, and his colleague 
in the representation of Dingley 
Wood ?—wereply, and at once some 
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are satisfied; but others, less sen- 
sible of the honour of being in any 
way brought into contact with such 
august personages, seem disposed 
to cavil at the whole affair, and ever 
and anon, during the earlier part of 
the journey, low ‘growls are heard 
in their vicinity, and our strong 
conviction is, that if the fate of the 
ministry had depended upon those 
discontented and _ inappreciative 
men, it had been then disastrously 
determined. 

However, all unconscious of the 
varied emotions at work in the 
breasts of its living burden, the 
iron horse proceeds on its way, 
and in due course arrives, shortly 
before midnight, at its destination, 
S——. Taking our baggage we 
make for the Trefoil, and having 
supped on homely fare suitable to 
ill-furnished pockets, are about to 
ascertain the exact measure of re- 
pose obtainable in an hotel much 
resorted to for nocturnal carouses 
by the notabilities of the town, 
when a somewhat large and un- 
questionably jovial party enters the 
room. Foremost comes the com- 
missioner, closely attended by his 
jidus Achates, the aforesaid poli- 
tical partner, who seems, in fact, 
only to hold his seat for the pur- 
pose of dancing attendance, in a 
manner as pecuniarily beneficial to 
himself as possible, upon the mem- 
bers of the administration of the 
day. The honourable the com- 
missioner has evidently been re- 
cruiting, and having enlisted some 
of the most genial spirits in the 
locality, the mayor (worthy fellow) 
of course being one of the most 
prominent—for civic dignitaries in 
the far-off South strive, as far as 


possible, to emulate the deeds of 
their elder brethren in the old 
country—he means to fittingly 
celebrate his success. We are 
seen, and straightway invited to 
join them at supper. Vainly pro- 
testing that we haye satisfied our 
appetite, we are constrained to fall 
in, and all adjourn to a retired 
apartment, where the components 
of a good meal are quickly forth- 
coming. Then, for several hours, 
there is a continual buzz of con- 
versation, clattering of knives and 
forks, and popping of corks, the 
vintage of the champagne country 
being almost invariably selected 
for such celebrations. A few good 
and many indifferent things are 
uttered; the latter, as usual, great- 
ly increasing their advantage over 
the former as the hours roll on 
and the wine circulates. At last, 
the guests rise and leave the table, 
profoundly convinced, at any rate 
for the moment, that the cabinet 
of which their entertainer is a 
member is the particular one call- 
ed for by the country, and that 
he is its main support. But not 
to bed do these worthies yet pro- 
ceed. A visit must be paid to the 
gorgeous bar, where the barmaids 
struggle against their weariness to 
look charming, and to answer the 
semi-idiotic sallies of those whose 
notions of enjoyment keep them 
abroad at such unseasonable hours. 
Sundry ‘steadiers’ having been im- 
bibed, there is a dispersion of the 
forces, and the railway travellers, 
with the judicious assistance of the 
waiters, seek and ultimately repose 
upon their beds. 

But not long, their muddled con- 
dition notwithstanding, to enjoy 
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sleep. The hotel is a coaching- 
house, and shortly after daybreak 
waiters commence rousing from 
their uneasy slumbers those who 
are bound for the far north. From 
that time rest is impossible. The 
tramping up and down stairs is in- 
cessant, portmanteaus and boxes 
are conveyed from top to bottom 
of the establishment without the 
slightest regard to noise, and colo- 
nial expressions more or less fer- 
vent betray the feelings of the pro- 
prietors of the said baggage. Now 
those remaining in bed catch the 
well-known ‘all aboard’ of the 
American coachman, immediately 
succeeded by the sound of reced- 
ing wheels, and turning round 
they again settle themselves on 
their pillows. Their misery, how- 
ever, is by no means complete, 
for other coaches have to be des- 
patched, and the same disturbing 
influences are experienced again 
and again, until, almost more 
wearied than when they retired 
to their rooms, and mentally re- 
solving never again willingly to 
endure such a martyrdom, but 
rather to be contented with a less 
pretentious hostelry, they issue 
‘forth, and after an ‘ eye-opener’ 
at the aforesaid bar, proceed to 
the breakfast-room. ‘The short 
fast having been duly broken, the 
commissioner, and all interested 
in his movements, among which 
number we rank, start in various 
vehicles for Dingley Wood, a drive 
of some thirty-five miles. Travel- 
ling on Victorian roads is gener- 
ally devoid of interest, except in 
the way of ‘spills,’ which, owing to 
bad roads and reckless driving, 
are rather frequent occurrences, 
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public coaches being as unsafe as 
any other vehicles ; and in this it 
differs from journeying in New 
South Wales, where bushrangers 
do all in their power to relieve 
the monotony of the scenery by 
practical jokes, the pleasantry of 
which is a matter involving con- 
siderable difference of opinion. 
To be ordered on a cold wintry 
night to descend from a warm, 
comfortable coach, to strip, and 
to stand in nature’s garb while 
your more conventional dress is 
searched, cannot be considered 
in the highest degree pleasurable ; 
and yet this is a fair specimen 
of the treatment travellers expe- 
rience at the hands of these ruf- 
fians, of whom the country, its 
rulers having shaken off their tor- 
por, is now being steadily cleared. 
Our drive, therefore, presents no 
feature of interest beyond our los- 
ing the road, and going so many 
miles astray that we only arrived 
at Dingley Wood just at the hour 
fixed by the minister for the open- 
ing of the meeting. Famished, 
weary, and altogether indisposed 
for immediate attention to our du- 
ties—which readers of these lines 
have, doubtless, some time since, 
and with perfect accuracy, set down 
as those appertaining to reporters 
—we resolve on sending a message 
to the great man apprising him of 
our misfortune in respect to the 
road, and our inability, as circum- 
stanced, to do him justice, and ask- 
ing him to delay his appearance 
on the platform as long as possi- 
ble. Pretty cool, no doubt ; but it 


is Victoria, remember, where class 
distinctions are little regarded, and 
not England, that we are speaking 
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of. Still we feel that we are avail- 
ing ourselves to an extraordinary 
extent of the free-and-easy cus- 
toms of the country, and sit some- 
what anxiously awaiting the result ; 
the more so, as we have taken care 
to order dinner, and are by no 
means desirous of being obliged to 
make a supper of the viands after 
they are spoilt. We hope for suc- 
cess, knowing that the minister is 
fully alive to the importance of 
having his speech distributed cor- 
rectly throughout the country by 
means of the metropolitan jour- 
nals ; and we have it, for our mes- 
senger returns with an intimation 
that the commissioner will wait 
until we arrive, and that we need 
not hurry. Heartily enjoying the 
position, we fall to and dispose of 
acapitalmeal. Then, refreshed, we 
betake ourselves to the meeting. 
In a commodious room, the prin- 
cipal chamber in the Mechanics’ 
Institute, between three and four 
hundred persons of all classes are 
gathered. ‘There are miners—and 
theirs is, perhaps, the section of the 
community most numerously repre- 
sented—labourers,mechanics,shop- 
keepers, or, according to colonial 
parlance, storekeepers, and two or 
three big-wigs, among whom is the 
mayor. ‘They are impatient; they 
have been kept waiting, and like it 
not. You are a bold man, Mr. 
Commissioner, thus to bid your 
constituents defiance! But, poor 
man, what could he do? He was 
on the horns of a dilemma. He 
had either to go on with the meet- 
ing at the appointed time, and risk 
throwing away his speech, intended 
for the whole country, upon an un- 
important village, or to wait for the 
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reporters and keep the people wait- 
ing. The latter might be atoned 
for by promises somewhat more 
valuable than those made by a pri- 
vate member ; but the former mis- 
take could not be repaired. On 
the eve of a general election, and 
this speech intended to furnish the 
ministerialists with a war-cry, it was 
all-important that the earliest and 
fullest publicity should be given to 
it. Evidently a remonstrance has 
been sent to the tardy statesman, 
and there are not wanting signs 
that the patience of the assemblage 
is well-nigh exhausted. Now, how- 
ever, there is an end to delay. 

On showing himself, the minister 
is greeted with cheers and groans ; 
but it would be hard to say which 
predominate, or whether many of 
the former are not rather intended 
by the utterers to evince joy at be- 
ing relieved from suspense, than 
pleasure at finding themselves face 
to face with their representative. 
After the usual preliminaries, the 
real business is commenced. The 
Commissioner begins with a sketch 
of the history of the land-question, 
from the first settlement of the 
colony, and after asserting and 
quoting statistics to prove that 
every system devised by previous 
governments was a mistake, unfolds 
his remedy for, as he says, all the 
evils experienced in the colony. 
Substantially, he proposes to curb 
the power of the squatter, and to 
create a class of small tenant 
farmers. In explaining the manner 
in which this is to be done, he in- 
veighs bitterly against the squatter, 
and in this hits the taste of his 
hearers ; for if there is one class 
disliked by the masses more than 
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another, that is it. Since the in- 
auguration of responsible govern- 
ment and manhood suffrage, every 
stump-orator has applied himself 
to the denunciation of the grazier, 
and has won or lost ground in 
public estimation as he increased 
in bitterness and invented new 
means of restraining his power, or 
relaxed in his wordy enmity. Per- 
haps no such speaker was so popu- 
lar for a time as a stone-mason, 
who, when a candidate, and a suc- 
cessful one too, for parliamentary 
honours, announced that if elected, 
he would pound bluestone by day, 
and, referring to his representative 
duties in the House, the squatters 
by night; pledging himself never to 
rest in the latter operation, until 
he had driven them across the 
Murray, a river forming the north- 
ern boundary of the colony. But 
as he gained favour by his opposi- 
tion to the feeders of sheep and 
oxen, so he lost it when it appeared 
to the mob that he had cooled in 
his fury against them. He who, 
at one time, had but to open his 
mouth to evoke plaudits, lived to 
be refused a hearing, and to die 
almost in destitution. Whether he 
received valuable consideration for 
his action, with reference to a land- 
bill, as was alleged, or whether his 
explanation was honest, let us not 
attempt to determine. He was 
but the result of a system. 

With his exposition of the go- 
vernment land-policy, the speaker 
seems disposed to end; but the 
people are not satisfied, for nothing 
has been said respecting several of 
their pet theories—notably that of 
protecting native industry. Pressed 
with a perfect flood of questions, 
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he is compelled to reply ; but what- 
ever his conviction may be, he is 
far from eloquent upon the subject. 
He has crammed himself upon one 
topic, and having talked for nearly 
two hours upon it, evidently con- 
siders he has done enough. He 
therefore contents himself with 
remarking that there may be some- 
thing in the principle of protection ; 
but that he believes the first thing 
required is, that the land should 
be occupied to some profit. The 
electors are displeased with this 
curt dismissal of a matter held by 
them to be of such vital interest, 
and with rather more than a thought 
of malice, question him as to his 
negligence with respect to local 
wants. And now they have him 
fairly on the hip. He has to ac- 
knowledge that he has been unable 
to give that attention to their re- 
quirements he could wish; but he 
reminds them of the numerous 
anxieties incumbent upon the poli- 
tical head of an important depart- 
ment, and says that he has, to the 
extent of his ability, assisted his 
colleague in his indefatigable exer- 
tions for their benefit. Scarcely 
mollified, they, after much further 
questioning, allow him to resume 
his seat. 

A pause of some minutes ensues, 
and then a resolution, expressive 
of confidence in the minister, and 
approval of the land-scheme enun- 
ciated by him is moved. Not for 
some time is it seconded, and then 
only by one who does not seem 
able cordially to indorse it. Now 
begins a stormy discussion, the go- 
vernment being denounced in no 
measured terms by some electors 
for their inactivity, others as warmly 
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upholding them ; and there seems 
much chance of the more imme- 
diate object for which they are 
met being lost sight of. To those 
accustomed to political meetings, 
as they were in England until the 
last few years, it would be astonish- 
ing to notice the class of men who 
speak in Australia on such occa- 
sions, and to mark the intelligence 
displayed by them. The lower 
orders to a man study politics, and 
few are in the least unwilling to 
air their knowledge, bashfulness in 
public being by no means one of 
their failings. And they do this 
well; their diction may not be 
elegant, but it is tolerably clear, 
and unquestionably forcible. ‘The 


deeper principles of political eco- 
nomy they may not thoroughly 
comprehend ; but the more imme- 
diate effects of them they can ap- 


preciate. Thus they are liable to 
make much of what appears likely 
to afford them relief, and to dis- 
regard the man who attempts to 
point out that it is contrary to 
some law affecting human welfare, 
and certain to do them more future 
harm than present good. In fact, 
their very intelligence is in a great 
measure their bane ; for while in- 
sufficient to enable them to govern 
a country wisely, it is yet enough 
to permit of their advancing very 
plausible reasons for the course 
they will to adopt. But while we 
are thus prosing, the debate has 
been abruptly terminated, the 
chairman having taken advantage 
of the first break to put the motion. 
A forest of hands at once declares 
in its favour, and the minister, who 
has been awaiting the result with 
much anxiety, looks relieved. And 
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now for the reverse a show is 
called, and again there is a con- 
fusing array. Once more the great 
man is troubled, and he keenly 
watches the countenance of the 
chairman who, after a pause, which 
to the one most interested, is of 
intolerable length, pronounces that 
the decision of the meeting is 
against the motion. So then, you 
have revenged yourselves, O Ding- 
ley Woodians! But the voting is 
pretty close, and the losing party, 
not being disposed quietly to re- 
ceive this ruling, uproar prevails 
for a while, and order is only re- 
stored when the lesser star, the 
Commissioner’s political partner, 
comes to the front. He is a very 
different man to his chief; he will 
take very good care not to offend 
his constituents if he can help it, 
for his living depends upon his 
seat, and so he gives utterance to 
no very definite opinions; but 
rather expatiates upon how he has 
endeavoured to look after their in- 
terests in the various departments, 
and how fully he is prepared to 
maintain his zeal. He believes in 
the ministry, and in a half-apolo- 
getic manner, advises the electors 
to support them. On his sitting 
down, confidence in him is almost 
unanimously expressed, those pre- 
sent being gratified with his humi- 
lity, following as it does upon the 
comparative independence of the 
minister. And now ends in dis- 
order a meeting than which few 
ever held in the colony have at- 
tracted so much attention or caused 
so much discussion. 

But what of the man in whose 
career the foregoing is an incident? 
Of moderate attainments and a 





